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PREFACE 


s in previous years, the acquisitions 

A highlighted in this report reflect the 

dth and diversity of the Manuscript 
Division's holdings. Individual essays focus on 
the papers of an historian, a civil rights activist, 
a lawyer who specialized in labor law and 
women’s rights, a Progressive era reformer, a 
novelist, a federal judge who faced down 
President Richard M. Nixon, a career diplomat, 
and two military officers. Yet as different as 
these collections are, recurring themes and con- 
nections are evident. 

The noted southern historian John Spencer 
Bassett was a recognized expert on Andrew 
Jackson, but he was also personally involved in 
a major controversy on the issue of academic 
freedom, which was fueled in large part by 
racial politics in the South during the early 
twentieth century. Combatting racism and 
improving the lives of black Americans was the 
lifework of another white southerner, Harold C. 
Fleming, who was associated with the Southern 
Regional Council in the late 1940s and 1950s 
and with the Potomac Institute from the early 
1960s to the early 1990s. Fleming’s civil rights 
strategy was based not on litigation or legisla- 
tive initiatives but on administrative mecha- 
nisms and the use of executive authority to 
expand equal opportunities and protect rights 
secured by statute and judicial decision. 

Lawyer Winn Newman, on the other hand, 
fought in the 1970s and 1980s to expand the 
rights of women and minorities through the 
kind of landmark litigation that others in 


Contributors to this report include Alice L. 
Birney, Connie L. Cartledge, John E. Haynes, 


Margaret H. McAleer, John J. McDonough, Janice 
E. Ruth, John R. Sellers, and David Wigdor. 


Fleming’s movement had pursued on behalf of 
African Americans in the 1950s. Newman ques- 
tioned conventional assumptions about 
women’s work, and the pay equity and compa- 
rable worth cases he litigated attempted a major 
expansion of federal law prohibiting discrimi- 
natory pay scales based on sex and race. 

Women’s issues also figure prominently in the 
papers of Hannah G. Solomon, the founder and 
first president of the National Council of Jewish 
Women (NCJW) who dedicated her life to social 
welfare activities and the fight for women’s 
rights. In creating the NCJW in 1893, Solomon 
sought not only to unite Jewish women interest- 
ed in social reform but to encourage the study of 
Judaism and promote international unity and 
tolerance. She was concerned that the Jewish 
faith and culture be preserved, an aim shared by 
another person—of a different generation, sex, 
and profession—whose papers are also 
described in this report, novelist Philip Roth. As 
the major living author of the Jewish-American 
novel, Roth has received both praise and criti- 
cism for his depictions of Jewish culture and his 
treatment of sensitive religious and political 
issues that are of interest to Jews. 

Among the Roth Papers held by the Library 
are drafts and other materials relating to his 
1971 satire of the Nixon administration, Our 
Gang (Starring Tricky and His Friends). 
Interestingly, the real-life counterparts of Roth’s 
gang are significantly represented in the papers 
of John J. Sirica, the federal judge who presided 
over the cases involving the June 1972 
Watergate break-in and the subsequent presi- 
dential cover-up. Sirica eventually compelled 
Nixon to release his secret White House tape 
recordings, which ultimately led the president 
to resign under threat of impeachment. 


The three remaining essays are linked by a 
shared focus on overseas military maneuvers, 
developments in American foreign policy, and 
relations with Spain in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The papers of both Maj. Gen. 
Robert Patterson Hughes and Adm. George 
Dewey relate to the Spanish-American War and 
the American occupation of the Philippine 
Islands. The Dewey Papers contain hundreds of 
photographs documenting the aftermath of the 
famous battle of Manila Bay, during which the 
admiral’s fleet destroyed the Spanish Asiatic 
Squadron and assisted in the American army's 
capture of the Philippines. Hughes’s diary and 
other papers describe troop movements and the 
land fighting which followed Dewey’s naval 
attack. Hughes also describes the period follow- 
ing the war when American troops were 
engaged in suppressing the Filipino insurgence 
led by Emilio Aguinaldo. 

The initial justification for declaring war on 
Spain in 1898, of course, was the sinking of the 
battleship Maine in Havana harbor. Although 
neither the Hughes nor the Dewey papers relate 
to the Spanish-American War in Cuba, the 
papers of diplomat Philip Wilson Bonsal con- 
cern another tense and dramatic period in 
Cuban-American relations—Fidel Castro’s over- 
throw of the Batista government and the break- 
down of relations between the United States 
and Cuba in the early 1960s. The Bonsal Papers 


also document American relations with Spain 
during and immediately after World War II 
when the American government was working 
initially to ensure the continued neutrality of 
Spanish dictator Gen. Francisco Franco and 
later was displaying greater hostility toward 
Franco and increased interest in alternatives to 

In addition to the individual essays on single 
collections, this report contains a general essay 
describing all other personal papers received, 
an essay on microfilm collections, and an essay 
on organizational archives and records. Fol- 
lowing these narrative reports is a listing in 
tabular form of all collections acquired in 1993. 
The table includes information about the 
provenance and size of each acquisition. At the 
very end of the report is a list of publications 
concerning the Manuscript Divicion’s policies, 
services, and holdings. 

Researchers interested in consulting any of 
the Manuscript Division collections are advised 
to write or telephone the Manuscript Reading 
Room at (202) 707-5387 before visiting. Many 
processed and nearly all unprocessed collec- 
tions are stored off-site, and advance notice is 
needed to retrieve these items for research use. 


James H. Hutson 
Chief 
Manuscript Division 


POLITICAL, LEGAL, AND 
MILITARY HISTORY 


JOHN SPENCER BASSETT PAPERS 


ohn Spencer Bassett (1867-1928), historian, 
editor, and educator, was struck and killed 
by a streetcar in Washington, D.C., on the 
orning of 27 January 1928. Professor Bassett, 
while on his way to the Cosmos Club, was 
reported to have stepped off one streetcar into 
the path of another going in the opposite direc- 
tion. Because of delays and hospital errors he 
remained unidentified for some hours after the 
accident. At the time of his death Bassett was 
editing his acclaimed Correspondence of Andrew 
Jackson, which was being sponsored and pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington.’ Three volumes had already 
appeared, and Bassett had completed the edit- 
ing and annotation of the remaining three voi- 
umes and index. J. Franklin Jameson, director of 
the Carnegie Institution’s Department ot 
Historical Research, oversaw the completion of 
the series and supplied the interpretive prefaces 
to the final volumes, but he acknowledged that 
no one could take Bassett’s place as the undis- 
puted expert on Jacksonian America. 

Although his death was untimely, Bassett had 
enjoyed an extremely full academic life, high- 
lighted by research, numerous publications, and 
service to his profession. His lengthy biography 
of Andrew Jackson appeared in 1911, following 
a spirited correspondence with fellow North 
Carolinian Walter Hines Page of the publishing 
house Doubleday, Page & Company.’ Page, as 
publisher, wanted a single volume, whereas 
Bassett held out for two. (“I am afraid one large 
volume will have a tendency to dish it.”*) Page 


finally relented and allowed two, but Bassett 
had to agree to exempt the first six hundred 
copies from royalties. A slightly revised single 
volume later appeared in 1916 and has been 
reprinted several times since, long withstanding 
the scholarly test of time as the first biography 
of Old Hickory drawn largely from the presi- 
dent’s personal papers." 

In order to reconstruct the Jacksonian past for 
the biography and the subsequent Correspon- 
dence series, Bassett first had to assemble his 
research materials. The principal Jackson collec- 
tion was already in the Library of Congress, but 
the task was nonetheless daunting. Bassett’s 
efforts are revealed in a file of several huz.dred 
letters from librarians, archivists, historians, 
curators, collectors, and dealers, as well as from 
descendants of those who had been in the 
Jackson circle. Other papers that relate to 
Bassett’s work on Jackson include transcribed 
correspondence, research notes, and handwrit- 
ten and typed drafts. 

Bassett’s early career was closely associated 
with North Carolina. Born in Tarboro on 10 
September 1867, he graduated in 1888 from 
Trinity College (which later became Duke 
University). After teaching English at Trinity for 
a few years he left to attend Johns Hopkins 
University where he came under the influence 
of Herbert Baxter Adams, the founder of scien- 
tific historical scholarship in the United States. 
Upon receiving his doctorate in 1894 Bassett 
returned to Trinity to teach history, and within 
a few years, with a series of publications on 


North Carolina to his credit, came to be regard- 
ed as “the South’s foremost scholar in the field 
of history.” * Manuscripts and research materials 
tor several of his North Carolina works are pre- 
sent in his papers. 

Also while at Trinity Bassett founded the 
South Atlantic Quarterly and was its first editor. 
An editorial by him in the October 1903 issue 
was titled “Stirring Up the Fires of Race 
Antipathy” and was in line with the liberal 
agenda that the Quarterly espoused and 
advanced. It contained, however, a statement 
that was instantly seized upon, to the effect 
that Booker T. Washington taken “all in all” 
was “the greatest man, save General Lee, born 
in the South in a hundred years.”* The outcry 


was instantaneous, and Josephus Daniels 
through his Raleigh News and Observer initiated 
and helped to magnify the disapprobation 
directed at Bassett. Calls for Bassett’s resigna- 
tion were made, and parents were advised to 
take their children out of Trinity. Bassett indi- 
cated that if the board of trustees requested his 
resignation, he would comply. Trinity stood by 
him, however, and did not request it. 
Furthermore, the student body, through its 
president, submitted resolutions ” passed with- 
out a dissenting vote,” begging that Bassett not 
resign and advising him that ”a large majority, 
at least” of the student body would “cease to 
be students” if those in authority forced his 
withdrawal.’ The so-called “Bassett Affair” had 


Trinity College faculty in 1890-91 before the school moved from Randolph County, North Carolina, to Durham, 


North Carolina, where it later became Duke University. John 
Franklin Crowell, seated third from left, was the college 


Bassett is standing at the extreme left. John 


president. Photograph reproduced from Nora Campbell 


Chaffin, Trinity College, 1839-1893: The Beginnings of Duke University (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1950), 


facing p. 445. 


been weathered but remained resonant in the 
South for years to come and still is considered 
a benchmark incident in the areas of race rela- 
Bassett, while continuing his outspoken and 
liberal ways in the pages of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly and elsewhere, became at the same 
time increasingly discontented with his career 
in the South. In 1906 he accepted an offer to 
become a full professor at Smith College in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, for an indefinite 
term at a salary of $2,500 a year. In his letter of 
resignation to John C. Kilgo, president of 
Trinity, Bassett declared that he was leaving 
“solely because I have, after long consideration, 
come to the conclusion that another field of 
duty calls me.”* News of his departure spread 
rapidly, and he received numerous letters from 
well-wishers. Representative of these writers 
was Charles L. Coon of North Carolina’s Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction who 
expressed his regret and told Bassett that “all 
right thinking people” appreciated his work. 
There should be no concern over what Josephus 
Daniels and “those of his calibre” say. Coon 
concluded: “I shall never forget your work 
among us, and shall ever remember, with affec- 
tionate regard, the courage with which you 
have stood for the truth as you understood it.”’ 
Bassett in his reply to Coon set forth his reasons 
for leaving the South more fully than he had to 
president Kilgo: 
I appreciate more than I can say the gener- 
ous words of your note in regard to my 
departure from this State. I hope you and all 
my friends understand that I am going sole- 
ly because the Library facilities and the 
hours of work at Smith are such as to aid 
my investigations, which I think are the 
things I ought to emphasize most in my life- 
work. I do not deny that there are some 
phases of the situation in North Carolina 
which are unpleasant, but I would not leave 
the State on that account. If I could feel that 
my best work could be done in staying here 
and opposing all that I have to the attacks of 
the rulers of passion, I would cheerfully do 
it; but that, as I think, is not the best service 
which I can render to mankind. And I think 
that the fight for liberalism can receive no 


further assistance from me in North 
Carolina; but possibly I can aid it somewhat 
out of the State. Moreover, there are many 
who shall remain behind who will see that 
the good old banner shall not cease to wave. 
God bless you and them in the process.” 


Consisting of approximately twenty-five 
thousand items, the Bassett Papers are the gift 
of his son Richard, a resident of Milton, 
Massachusetts, who taught for many years at 
Milton Academy. In 1939 Richard published a 
revision and t of his father’s A Short 
History of the United States, which had been a 
standard college text since 1913 and had already 
undergone previous revisions and many print- 
ings." Richard was the recipient of many letters 
from his father, especially while a student at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, in 
1914-15, and later when studying painting in 
Italy. Most of the voluminous family correspon- 
dence, however, is composed of letters that 
passed between Bassett and his wife Jessie 
Lewellen, whom he married in 1892. The couple 
appear to have written every few days during 
frequent separations, which at times extended 
over several months. 

General correspondence in the collection con- 
sists of several thousand items, principally let- 
ters received, but including a number of copies 
of Bassett’s ou letters. Again, a division 
can be made between the historian’s Trinity and 
Smith years. While at Trinity the subject matter 
relates largely to his early research and writing, 
to his attempts to build up the college library, 
and to the general t of historical 

t the South. His establish- 
ment and stewardship of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly received much praise and was espe- 
cially meaningful to American colonial historian 
Charles McLean Andrews, then at Bryn Mawr, 
who told Bassett that the Quarterly was revea)- 
ing “a great world south of Mason and Dixie's 
[sic] line, full of latent power and force, that 
only needs cultivation to show what it can 
accomplish.”” During his years at Smith, Bassett 
continued his correspondence with other pro- 
gressive southern historians, some of whom, 
like North Carolinian William E. Dodd of the 
University of Chicago, had also moved away. 
Lingering anxiety over the decision to leave is 


evident, but in time Bassett’s concentration on 
the South and southern issues lessened and his 
writings, with a few exceptions, tended to turn 
away from southern topics. 

Always active in the American Historical 
Association (AHA), Bassett became its secretary 
in 1919 and served until his death in 1928. This 
broadened his correspondence with colleagues 
in the profession, and there is a significant sub- 
series of correspondence related to his AHA 
activities. Bassett was an enthusiastic supporter 
of Woodrow Wilson, and another specialized 
area of correspondence pertains to his chair- 
manship of an advisory group at the 
Democratic national headquarters during the 
1920 president.al campaign. The group's duties, 
as described by its chairman, were "to watch 
the development of the campaign and to study 
the problems that are brought up in the way of 
arguments dealing for the most part with the 
League of Nations.” Several years later, while 
on sabbatical, Bassett lived in Geneva, 
Switzerland, observing the League in operation. 
The result was a posthumous publication, The 


League of Nations: A Chapter in World Politics 
(New York and London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1928). 

Bassett once noted that he was "a bad 
diarist,” and the dozen or so diaries and literary 
records that he kept from 1905 to 1927 appear to 
support that characterization. The latter are gen- 
erally very spare documents that give the title 
of the book he had in progress and the number 
of words written on a given day, which was 
often astonishing. The diaries, although marked 
more by fitfulness than continuity, are some- 
times of much interest. In October 1905, for 
example, Bassett recorded in detail a meeting in 
North Carolina with Theodore Roosevelt. The 
president was on a southern rail tour, and large- 
ly through Bassett’s agency had been persuaded 
to stop in Durham and speak at Trinity. 
Bassett’s account of this little-known episode 
provides thc intricate background of how 
Roosevelt was induced to speak and of how the 
academic and political consequences of the invi- 
tation were weighed and balanced. Bassett was 
invited to board the presidential train upon 


South entrance to Trinity College 


College, Durham, North Carolina, ca. 1897. Bassett taught 


at Trinity College 


from 1894 to 1906. Illustration reproduced from Trinity ty College, Catalogue for the Year 1897-98 and Announcements 


for the Year 1898~99 (Durham, N 


The Educator Company, 1898), facing p. 64. 


Roosevelt's arrival in Raleigh and while en 
route to Durham met with him in his private 
quarters. Responding to the president's request 
for advice on his remarks, Bassett counseled 
against any reference to the “Bassett Affair,” 
suggesting instead that it “might be possible to 
introduce something about the necessity of a 
college being a place for freedom of thought.” * 
Since the president was scheduled to speak later 
in the tour at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
Bassett also thought that it would be politic in 
the South to balance intended presidential 
remarks on Negro education with prior remarks 
on white education at Trinity. Roosevelt was 
amenable and concluded the interview by invit- 
ing Bassett to dinner at the White House. The 
president later wrote approvingly of his trip, 
saying that ‘ve did not “flinch from one of my 
principles,” and that the people of the South 
had met him “half way.” ” 

Some years later, Calvin Coolidge, another 
Republican president, was the subject of 
Bassett’s unsympathetic scrutiny. A committed 
and unwavering Democrat, Bassett confided his 
views on “ths mysterious man in the White 
House” to one of his literary records. It was 
unlikely that Coolidge was corrupt, Bassett sup- 
posed, but he was weak, “too weak for the posi- 
tion.” Noting that the president had lived all his 
adult life in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
Bassett, a fellow resident, concluded that if 
Coolidge were a great man ”—even as the great 
men of country towns go—it is not possible that 
we should not have discovered it.” To Bassett 
he was “cold, selfish, and narrow in ideas.” * 

An unexpected manuscript dividend was 
received with the Bassett Papers. It was known 
that his students at Trinity and Smith had been 
encouraged to seek out, collect, and write about 
collections of letters, diaries, and other manu- 
scripts that might be in the hands of their families 
or acquaintances. It was not expected, however, 
that Bassett’s own papers would yield materials 
that he had accumulated. Much of this material is 
only of antiquarian or autograph interest, but min- 
gied in it is a gathering of correspondence note- 
worthy because of its association with Andrew 
Jackson and the Hermitage, the former president's 
home near Nashville, Tennessee. The principal fig- 
ure involved is Ralph E. W. Earl (d. 1838), who had 
studied painting in England and France in his 
youth and then roamed the South as an itinerant 
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page of Bassett’s diary account of his meet- 
ing with President Theodore Roosevelt aboard the 
presidential train, 19 October 1905. Roosevelt, who 
ee Sen ee 


ed to speak at Trinity College and sought Bassett’s 
advice. From the John Spencer Bassett Papers, 


Manuscript Division. 


artist. While residing in Nashville he met one of 
Rachel Jackson's nieces, Jane Caffery, and married 
her in 1818. Less than a year later she died in child- 
birth, but Earl remained close to the Jacksons and 
eventually joined President Jackson in the White 
House, where he was provided with quarters and 
a studio. When Jackson returned to Tennessee in 
1837, Earl accompanied him and resided at the 
Hermitage until his death the following year. He 
had painted a number of portraits of Jackson, and 
at the time of Earl's death Jackson said of him, “he 
was my sincere friend and constant companion.” ” 
He is buried at the Hermitage. 


The Earl manuscripts amount to approxi- 
mately 150 items, principally letters received 
for the years 1815-38. One of several written 
by Earl, apparently a retained copy dated 18 

1821, was addressed to his mother, 
with whom he had not been in contact since 
1809. In it he offered apologies for his long 
silence and presented “a short sketch” of his 
life from 1809 forward. After providing details 
on his art studies and travel abroad, he dis- 
cussed his connection through marriage with 
the Jacksons. Rachel Jackson he found to be 
“one of the best of women,” and the general 
“the most amiable man in his family I ever 
saw ...a strong friend, and a formidable 
enemy and take him altogether, as a natural 
man, he is the greatest | ever saw.” Several 
letters written to Jane Caffery (and later to 
Mrs. Earl) are also present, as well as a few 
addressed to Andrew Jackson. 

When Bassett died in 1928 the American 
Historical Review published a tribute to him, 
reciting his many scholarly achievements and 
his long service to the AHA. The writer felt, 
however, that "most painful” was “the loss of 
his genial presence, for he was the soul of 
good nature, a man of universal friendliness, 
thoughtful, kind, considerate, and tranquil, 
although on the most critical occasions of his 
life he had shown that, with all his amiability, 
he had abundance of manly courage and 
devotion to principle.” * Sixty-three years 
after Bassett’s death, and thirty-seven years 
after David C. Mearns, then chief of the 
Manuscript Division, first invited Richard 
Bassett to place liis father’s papers in the 
Library of Congress, the collection arrived. 
Two years later, in August 1993, Richard 
Bassett signed an instrument of gift deeding 
the papers to the Library. They have since 
been arranged and described and are fully 
available for research use. 
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ROBERT PATTERSON HUGHES PAPERS 


Hughes (1839-1909) were presented to the 

Library of Congress in December 1993 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Patterson Hughes French of 
Shelburne, Vermont. Mr. French is a direct 
descendant of General Hughes. 

A career army officer, Hughes began his mili- 
tary service on 25 April 1861 as a three-month 
volunteer in Company E, Twelfth Pennsylvania 
Infantry. Hughes was mustered out the follow- 
ing August, but he reenlisted two months later 
as a first lieutenant in the Eighty-fifth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. He was commissioned 
captain in the Eighty-fifth in May 1862, and 
before the end of the war he became lieutenant 
colonel of the 199th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Although Hughes was breveted colonel for gal- 
lant and distinguished service at Fort Gregg, 
Virginia, during the Siege of Petersburg 
(1864-65), there are few records of his participa- 
tion in the Civil War. He seems to have enjoyed 
military life, however, for in 1866 he entered the 
regular army as a captain in the Eighteenth 
United States Infantry, and he remained in uni- 
form until his retirement in 1903. 

Hughes spent his first ten years as a regular 
soldier at various outposts on the western fron- 
tier, and he participated directly in the famous 
Sioux, or Sitting Bull, campaign of 1876. In the 
1880s and 1890s he was an inspector general in 
various military departments, and during the 
Spanish-American War he served in the 
Philippines with the Eighth Army Corps in that 
capacity and later as provost marshal. 

Between May 1899 and December 1901, 
Hughes commanded the Department of the 
Visayas, Philippine Islands, headquartered at 
lloilo on Panay Island. Spain had ceded the 
Philippines to the United States after the 
Spanish-American War, but the islands were 
controlled by Filipino revolutionaries, led by 
Emilio Aguinaldo, who resisted American occu- 
pation. Hughes was particularly instrumental in 
crushing the Filipino insurgerce, and he later 
served as a member of the Peace Commission to 
the Philippines. 


Te papers of Maj. Gen. Robert Patterson 
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Maj. Gen. Robert Patterson Hughes, ca. 1903, shortly 
before his retirement from active service at age sixty- 
four. Reproduced from a memorial program in the 
Robert Patterson Hughes Papers, Manuscript Division. 


The Hughes Papers comprise largely personal 
and family correspondence from 1865 to 1909. 
The collection is small, but among its thirty- 
nine-odd items is Hughes’s unusually detailed 
six-volume diary from the Spanish-American 
War. Miscellaneous items include two letters 
concerning Gen. George Armstrong Custer’s 
performance at the Battle of the Little Bighorn; 
an English translation of a 6 May 1898 speech by 
the Archbishop of Manila, Father Bernardino, 
who criticized the American occupation; 4 roster 
of the Eighty-fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers (ca. 
1865); and Lt. S. W. French’s postwar account 
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Map of the Battle of the Little Bighorn drawn by 
Hughes when he was a captain in the Eighteenth 
Infantry and an aide-de-camp to Gen. Alfrex! #1. Terry. 
Lines made with dots, dashes, and circles mark the 
movements of Maj. Marcus A. Reno, Lt. Col. George 
A. Custer, and Maj. Frederick William Benteen, respec- 
tively. The map accompanied an eight-page letter 
Hughes wrote to his on 30 June 1876, five days 
after the battle. The numbers on the map are keyed to 
remarks in Hughes's letter. From the Robert Patterson 
Hughes Papers, Manuscript Division. 


(seven pages) of a skirmish between the 
Ringgold Cavalry, United States Volunteers, and 
359 irregular Confederate cavalry near 
Moorefield, West Virginia, on 6 April 1863. 
Hughes’s Spanish-American War diary is 
especially significant because it describes the 
first ever deployment of American soldiers 
overseas. The diary begins on 15 July 1898 at the 
start of the Expeditionary Force’s Pacific voyage 


aboard contract transports off San Francisco. It 
ends on 19 December 1899, two years before 
Hughes returned to the United States. 
Unfortunately, the volumes covering the peri- 
ods 17 October—29 December 1898 and 26 
August—10 November 1899 are missing. 

The diary describes in detail the difficulties 
confronted on the long ocean voyage, such as 
severe crowding and sanitation problems. The 
only break in the voyage was a twelve-day stop 
at Honolulu, and Hughes took full advantage of 
the time to tour the Hawaiian Islands. He had 
nothing but praise for what seemed a veritable 
garden paradise, but he was somewhat judg- 
mental of the inhabitants: 


They seem to have eight nationalities [—] 
all mixed up here. The native is a simple, 
honest looking sort of a fellow. The 
Portugese [sic! do the loafing, the Japs 
study and the heathen Chinese is [sic] get- 
ting away with the money.’ 

Also, giving vent to the imperialistic senti- 

ments of most Americans in the late nineteenth 

century, Hughes continued: 


The free and easy life of the people is quite 
peculiar, and is not likely to be of long con- 
tinuance after the whole machinery of the 
government is in American hands.’ 


On arrival in the Philippines, Hughes noted 
the position and strength of the Spanish forces 
near Manila and their calculated surrender to 
the Americans both as a means of security 
against Aguinaldo’s insurgent forces and a way 
to assure their safe passage back to Spain. 

The manner in which the Spaniards fought in 
earnest against the forces of Aguinaldo while 
simulating a defense against our troops, but 
yielding the city to them and then withdraw- 
ing to it and turning in their arms but sug- 
gesting that they would send their men to 
clean and properly pack the arms later, if per- 
mitted to do so, is one of the fine things 
accomplished. Aguinaldo in consequence has 
no use for us, and his emissaries have been 
in threatening an attack on the garrison by 
himself and forty thousand others.’ 


Over the next two years, in addition to such 
things as the weather and his daily routine, 


Hughes recorded the movements of 
Aguinaldo’s insurgent forces, the activities of 
various robber bands, ships’ arrivals and depar- 
tures, and relations between American soldiers 
and native noncombatants. He had misgivings 
about the way the war was conducted, and he 
was often candid in his criticism of Maj. Gen. 
Wesley Merritt and brigadier generals Elwell S. 
Otis, Harrison Gray Otis, Arthur MacArthur, 
and John B. Babcock. 

Hughes also described the hardships endured 
by the American forces, including disease (par- 
ticularly smallpox), earthquakes, typhoons, sear- 
ing heat, and torrential rains. Other topics 
discussed were the enemy’s weaponry, 
American and native casualties, pirate attacks on 
American ships, military construction projects, 
troop dispositions, the Spanish legal system, 
military junkets, officer housing, and hospital 
facilities and medical care. Hughes was a severe 
critic of the Philippine people. He felt that the 
natives were either too lazy to take control of 
their own destiny or too concerned about indi- 
vidual gain to get involved in the insurgency. 

The remaining items in the Hughes Papers 
consist of incoming and outgoing letters. The 
most important is Hughes’s letter addressed to 
“My Dear Little Women” describing the mas- 
sacre of Custer’s command at the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn. The letter was posted 30 June 
1876 from the steamer Far West on the Bighorn 
River, just five days after the battle. It is eight 
pages long and includes a hand-drawn map 
that is keyed to Hughes’s written remarks. 

Apparently, Hughes was one of the first o“fi- 
cers to reach the scene of the Custer massacre, 
for his letter reflects an intimate knowledge of 
the entire affair. Sensing the effect that the loss 
of so many soldiers would have on his family, 
Hughes cautioned secrecy and wrote: 


You need have no uneasiness about [the] 
personal safety of your friends. Up to the 
time Reno abandoned position No. 3, and 
Custer No. 5, there were no killed men. Or 
in plain words the men were killed for 
turning their backs to the enemy and let- 
ting him ride up in entire safety. That is 
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not the way we do [it] you may rest 
assured.‘ 


A comment in another letter in the collection 
written long after the battle by Gen. George 
David Ruggles further supports the argument 
that the disaster resulted from Custer’s personal 
ambition and vanity. Reporting on a conversa- 
tion between Custer and a Colcmel Ludlow on 
the eve of the 1876 campaign, Ruggles 
explained: 


While en route, Colonel Ludlow remarked 
that General Custer has !sic] said to him on 
the preceding day, and I think the actual 
time was specified as the night of the pre- 
ceding day, that when he [Custer] should 
have reached the field he would run away 
from General Terry. My impression is that 
the expression used by Colonel Ludlow 
was ‘run away,” but I am not certain about 
this. He may have used the term “cut 
loose.” But whether the one term or the 
other was used, the idea then conveyed to 
my mind was that General Custer had 
informed Colonel Ludlow on the previous 
day that he proposed, as soon as possible 
after the entire command should reach the 
field, to get away with his regiment from 
General Terry and to thus establish for him- 
self, so far as might be possible under the 
circumstances, an independent command.° 


The remaining items in the collection consist 
largely of family correspondence, 1906-09, con- 
cerning Hughes’s personal and business affairs, 
politics, and the disposition of his property after 
his death. 


1. Robert Patterson Hughes, diary, 23 July 1898, 
Robert Patterson Hughes Papers, Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress (hereinafter 
cited as Hughes Papers). 

2. Ibid., 24 July 1898. 

3. Ibid., 21 August 1898. 

4. Robert Patterson Hughes to “My Dear Little 
Women,” 30 June 1876, Hughes Papers. 

5. George David Ruggles to Robert Patterson 


Hughes, 18 January 1893, Hughes Papers. 


GEORGE DEWEY PAPERS 


n 1993 the Library of Congress received an 

addition to the papers of Adm. George 

Dewey (1837-1917), the Spanish-American 
War hero who destroyed the Spanish Asiatic 
Squadron in the battle of Manila Bay (1 May 
1898) and assisted in the American army’s cap- 
ture of the Philippine Islands. The addition con- 
sists of approximately twenty-five hundred 
items of family correspondence, business letters, 
financial records, military commissions, photo- 
graph albums and unbound photographs, cer- 
tificates and awards, scrapbooks, charts and 
atlases, newspaper clippings, and miscellaneous 
materials. These items, part of the estate of 
Frederick McLean Bugher, were given initially 
to the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of American History. Smithsonian 
officials later transferred them to the Library of 
Congress, bringing the total count of the 
Manuscript Division’s George Dewey collection 
to approximately 29,300 items. 

A large part of the correspondence in the new 
acquisition consists of personal letters from 
Dewey to his second wife, Mildred McLean 
Hazen, dated both before and after their mar- 
riage on 9 November 1899. Written largely 
between 1896 and 1917, Dewey’s letters are 
affectionate in tone and solicitous about 
Mildred’s apparently poor health, but they 
reveal little about the admiral’s Philippine com- 
mand or his duties following his return to the 
United States as president of the Navy 
Department's newly created general board. 

Among the admiral’s incoming correspon- 
dence are a letter, 1 August 1898, from Emilio 
Aguinaldo, leader of the Philippine insurgence, 
asking permission to charter a steamer out of 
Hong Kong to bring in supplies and provisions; 
a letter from Capt. Edward Chichester inform- 
ing Dewey that Queen Victoria had made 
Chichester champion of the Orders of St. 
Michael and St. George for his service in the 
Philippines, an honor he politely attributed to 
Dewey’s friendly attitude toward the English; a 
congratulatory letter from Japanese admiral 
Count Heihachiré Tég6, 22 July 1910; and let- 
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Adm. George Dewey, the Spanish-American War 
hero, shortly after his triumphant return to the 
United States in 1899. Photograph by George Prince. 
From the Biographical File, Prints and Photographs 
Division (LC—USZ62-21563). 


ters from active and retired naval officers back- 
ing Dewey in his support of Commodore 
Winfield Scott Schley, who was widely criti- 
cized for his seemingly reluctant pursuit of 
Adm. Pascual Cervera y Topete in the West 
Indies during the Spanish-American War. 

In Mildred Dewey’s correspondence are notes 
from presidents Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson, dated 18 May 1904 and 5 
February 1917, respectively; a signed two-page 
personal letter from Senator Henry Cabot 


Lodge, 27 April 1923; and numerous letters of 
condolence received upon her husband's death 
in 1917. There are also solicitations from philan- 
thropic organizations and land speculators. 
Other miscellaneous letters include invitations 
to social and political events and notes of appre- 
ciation from museums, embassies, schools, and 
organizations such as the men’s and women’s 
branches of the United States Navy League. 

Among the business and legal papers and 
accounts, 1915-34, are financial reports and stock 
portfolios for holdings in the Rosiclare Lead and 
Fluorspar Mining Company, account books and 
records of deposits with the American Security 
and Trust Company, and the wills of Mildred 
Dewey and Frederick H. Bugher. 

There are more than one hundred pho- 
tographs in the collection, both mounted and 
loose, but many are in extremely poor condi- 
tion. They show destroyed and damaged 
Spanish ships following the battle of Manila 
Bay, American warships in Manila Bay and at 
sea, naval offices and repair facilities in Manila 


USS Olympia at anchor off Naples, Italy, on her return from the Philippines 


as Admiral Dewey's flagship during the 


and Subic bays, various island fortifications and 
scenes, and unidentified naval officers under 
Dewey’s command. Photographs of the admiral 
show him in and out of uniform in various 
poses and places, including some shots with his 
pet dog aboard his flagship Olympia, with politi- 
cians and dignitaries in various ports, and at 
sundry parades, banquets, receptions, and cele- 
brations following his victorious return to the 
United States. 

Additional miscellaneous items include 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams's sigred 
letter of introduction for Caesar Augustus 
Rodney, John Graham, and Theodorick Bland 
for their 1817 goodwill tour of Latin America; 
commissions signed by presidents Ulysses S. 
Grant, Chester A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, and William McKinley; a 
photocopy of a map of China (1893); an atlas of 
Ohio; two Civil War atlases; a manuscript cer- 
tificate given to Dewey “As Our Next and First 
Naval President”; and various menus, pro- 
grams, and other mementos. 


in the summer of 1899. The vessel served 
ish-American War, and it played a leading role in the attack on the 
Spanish Asiatic Squadron in the battle of Manila Bay, 1 May 1898. Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnston. From 
the Frances Benjamin Johnston Collection, Lot 8868, Prints and Photographs Division (LC-J698-61251). 


HANNAH G. SOLOMON PAPERS 


hen Hannah Greenebaum Solomon, 
Weecsse and first president of the 
National Council of Jewish Women 
(NCJW), died on 7 December 1942 just shy of 
her eighty-fifth birthday, condolence letters 
from across the nation flooded into her family’s 
home and the NCJW’s national offices. Her 
mourners—both Christians and Jews—included 
many prominent Americans. First Lady Eleanor 
Roosevelt sent a telegram stating that the 
Chicago reformer’s “breadth of vision and 
untiring effort have made her influence felt in 
all fields where men and women work to create 
a better social order.”' Suffragist and peace 
advocate Carrie Chapman Catt called Solomon 
“a great woman and a marvelous 
leader .. .{who] continuously beckoned onward 
in so winsome a manner that an army of 
women now stand where she stood alone fifty 
years ago.”? Mary McLeod Bethune, the noted 
African-American educator, wrote that 
Solomon’s “vision, her spirit and the light she 
kindled will be reflected down the years in the 
work of all organizations of women whose pur- 
pose it is to create a stronger and more united 
America.”* The Library of Congress is pleased 
to announce that fifty-one years after her death, 
Solomon’s papers have found their way into the 
national manuscript collection, where they will 
complement the records of the national and 
Washington offices of the NCJW and the papers 
of other organizations and individuals dedicat- 
ed to enhancing social justice.‘ The papers were 
the gift of Solomon’s granddaughter, Frances 
Levy Angel of Charleston, West Virginia. 
Solomon was born on 14 January 1858 in 
Chicago, Illinois, the fourth of ten children of 
Michael and Sarah (Spiegel) Greenebaum. Both 
her parents had emigrated from Germany in the 
1840s and had become prominent members of 
the Jewish community in Chicago and leaders 
in establishing the city’s first Reform congrega- 
tion. Michael Greenebaum, a successful hard- 
ware merchant, advocated the celebration of 
Sunday Sabbath and the use of English-lan- 
guage Bibles. Sarah Greenebaum founded 
Chicago’s first Jewish Ladies Sewing Society, 
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which provided garments and other assistance 
to the poor. The Greenebaums’ daughter 
Hannah inherited her parents’ progressive ideas 
and commitment to social reform. She was edu- 
cated at a temple school for several years before 
transferring to Skinner Public School and later 
West Division High School. A gifted musician, 
Hannah also studied piano with the noted 
Chicago teacher Carl Wolfsohn. In May 1879 
Hannah married a young clothing merchant 
named Henry Solomon, who shared her interest 
in music and supported and encouraged her 
involvement in social and political activities. 
The Solomons had three children, Herbert, 
Helen, and Frank.° 

Hannah Solomon has been quoted to have 
said, “I was born a clubwoman, just as I was 
born...a Jew.”* In 1877 she and her sister 
Henriette Frank became the first Jewish mem- 
bers of the prestigious Chicago Woman's Club, 
a literary society that evolved into a prominent 
civic organization. Membership in other 
women’s groups followed. In 1893 Solomon 
founded the NCJW and three years later helped 
found the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
A self-proclaimed “confirmed women’s rights- 
er,”’ Solomon represented both the NCJW and 
the Council of Women of the United States at 
the 1904 convention of the International Council 
of Women in Berlin, where she also served as an 
interpreter for Susan B. Anthony and other 
American delegates. In 1910 Solomon became a 
charter member of the newly formed Women’s 
City Club, and during World War I she served 
as chair of the Chicago wards for the Women’s 
Division of the State Council of Defense. 

Through her club work, Solomon became 
involved in various philanthropic and reform 
projects. She created the Bureau of Personal 
Service to provide guidance and legal assistance 
to Jewish immigrants; worked with Jane 
Addams and her colleagues at Hull House; 
served on the board of the Associated Charities 
of Chicago; led the fight to establish a juvenile 
court in Cook County; assisted in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Illinois Industrial School for Girls 
and oversaw its relocation and rededication as 


Hannah G. Solomon, noted reformer and founder of the National Council of Jewish Women, with her daughter 
Helen S. Levy, and granddaughter Frances Levy Angel, in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 1918. The Solomon Papers 
were given to the Library in 1993 by Mrs. Angel. From the Hannah G. Solomon Papers, Manuscript Division. 
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the Park Ridge School for Girls; investigated 
Chicago’s tenement houses and the city’s waste 
disposal system; and unceasingly lobbied for 
legislation to improve the lives of children and 
the underprivileged. 

Biographical information about Solomon may 
be found throughout her papers, primarily in 
genealogical charts and data, obituaries and 
newspaper clippings, eulogies, scripts of radio 
programs and plays about her life, and 
and reminiscences by friends and family mem- 
bers. A handful of Solomon’s own speeches 
reflect her interest in women’s rights, social 
welfare work, public education, and Jewish 
organizations. Although little personal corre- 
spondence is available, the collection does con- 
tain hundreds of cards and greetings sent to 
Solomon on her seventieth through eighty- 
fourth birthdays, two birthday books presented 
to her by the Chicago section of the NCJW on 
her seventieth and eightieth birthdays, and let- 
ters and telegrams acknowledging her twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. Also included are 
letters of condolence and copies of telegrams 
sent to Solomon’s family and the NCJW upon 
her death. 

When Solomon attended the 1904 internation- 
al women’s conference in Berlin, she combined 
the occasion with a twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary trip through Europe, on which she 
was accompanied by her husband, two of their 
children (their son Herbert had died in 1899), 
and her husband's brother and sister-in-law. 
This was the first of Solomon’s five trips abroad, 
and it is documented in her papers by a photo- 
graph album and a scrapbook, the latter con- 
taining concert and opera programs, menus, 
train and baggage tickets, postcards, and other 
items collected from England, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. Solomon wrote exten- 
sively about this trip in her autobiography,’ and 
she mentions having kept a diary, which the 
—7 hopes to acquire in the future. 

Solomon’s accomplishments were 
a and varied, her work as founder and first 
president of the NCJW is the role for which she 
is best known. Thus it is not surprising that the 
bulk of her papers relates to her activities with 
the NCJW. As her granddaughter, Frances L. 


Angel, wrote: 


The Council was a primary factor in her 
thought— integrated into all that she did— 
and we in her family circle, recognized it as 
the dominant strain in all her activities. It 
was pervading, an almost intangible, inter- 
est within the four walls of our home and 
we, too, established a relationship with it. 

Council seemed almost a personality walk- 

ing beside my grandmother, a spirit—the 

spirit of the Jewish woman's endeavor to 
play her part well on the world’s stage.’ 

The NCJW grew out of the 1893 World's 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago.” In 1890 the 
fair’s planners decided that a parliament of reli- 
gions would be one of the international con- 
gresses held during the exposition. Ellen M. 
Henrotin of the Chicago Women’s Club was 
named chair of the women’s branch of the gen- 
eral committee of the Parliament of Religions, 
and she appointed her friend and fellow club- 
woman Solomon to head the Jewish Women’s 
Committee. Solomon labored alone for a year 
before assembling a committee to assist her in 
publicizing the Jewish Women’s Congress, 
organizing Jewish women to hold mass meet- 
ings nationwide to elect delegates, securing 
speakers, and arranging for the publication of a 
souvenir book of traditional Jewish melodies. 
Solomon hoped that the congress would edu- 
cate Christians about Judaism and would pro- 
mote international unity and tolerance. She and 
her committee also resolved that the congress 
should become a permanent organization with 
two purposes. First, it would keep Judaism 
alive by informing women of their religious 
duties and their role in rearing Jewish children. 
Secondly, its members would “take part as a 
large group in all that concerns the welfare of 
mankind,”" solving together growing social 
problems that were impossible for the individ- 
ual to combat alone. 

When the Jewish Women’s Congress opened 
in September 1893, it was the first such gather- 
ing of Jewish women ever. Media coverage was 
extensive, and attendance was high. Women, 
unaccustomed to hearing other women speak 
publicly, listened intently to papers on women’s 
role in Jewish history, women’s responsibilities 
to their religion, and women’s opportunities to 
become involved in social welfare work. The 


Draft resolution, written in Solomon's hand, 


for the creation of the National Council of Jewish Women at 


the conclusion of the Jewish Women’s Congress at the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition. From the Hannah G. 


Solomon Papers, Manuscript Division. 


final paper, delivered by teacher and settlement 
house worker Sadie American, called for the 
establishment of the first national Jewish 
women’s religious organization in history. 
Educator Julia Richman proposed a formal reso- 
lution creating such an organization, and after 
modifications by American, the resolution 
passed and the NCJW was born. 

Later that same day, Solomon was unani- 
mously elected president of the new organiza- 
tion, and American was named secretary. A 
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second resolution was passed outlining the 
major goals of the ambitious new organization: 
unite Jewish women interested in religious, 
philanthropic, and educational work; organize 
and encourage the study of Judaism; apply the 
knowledge of Judaism to improve Sabbath 
schools and enhance social reform work; and 
enlist the aid of influential people in the fight 
against religious persecution. Building on the 
contacts and organizational framework she 
established when planning the Jewish Women’s 


Congress, Solomon wet about the task of form- 
ing local chapters and winning public support, 
especially from rabbis and other male Jewish 
leaders. She became the first Jewish woman to 
address a Jewish congregation from the pulpit, 
and her name quickly became synonymous 
with the NCJW. Her hard work paid off hand- 
somely, and by the time of its first triennial con- 
vention in 1896, the NCJW had more than four 
thousand members and fifty local sections. 

A modest amount of material can be found in 
the Solomon Papers relating to the 1893 
Columbian Exposition and the Jewish Women’s 
Congress. A guest register records the names 
and addresses of those attending the congress, 
and the published Papers of the Jewish Women’s 
Congress documents the proceedings and the 
role of various speakers. A copy of the souvenir 
book Songs of Zion: A Collection of the Principal 
Melodies of the Synagogue from the Earliest Time to 
the Present reflects the committee's desire to 
focus attention on the “rehabilitation of the 
music of the Synagogue.” ’ Other printed items 
consist of an official directory of the exposition, 
an invitation to the opening of the Women’s 
Building, and a published program and two 
general histories of the Parliament of Religions 
(also called World’s Religious Congresses). 

Material relating to the history of the NCJW is 
more plentiful and helps to complete gaps in 
the records of the organization previously 
acquired by the Library. A manuscript fragment 
reveals the draft language of the resolution cre- 
ating the organization, and a small number of 
speeches and other unpublished writings con- 
cern the council’s founding and early activities. 
These manuscript items are supplemented by 
the published proceedings of ten of the first 
eleven triennial conventions (1896-1926; 1899 is 
missing); printed reports and programs of vari- 
ous conventions held during and after 
Solomon's lifetime; and newspaper clippings 
about Solomon’s work with the NCJW. Two 
additional publications, The First Fifty Years: A 
History of the National Council of Jewish Women, 
1893-1943 and Our First Sixty Years (a calendar 
and cookbook), reflect the organization's efforts 
to celebrate milestones in its history. 

None of these materials, however, can rival 
the drama and uniqueness of the correspon- 
dence and reports (many annotated by 


Solomon) written by and about the NCJW’s 
controversial first secretary, Sadie American. 
Mach of the council’s early work was conduct- 
ed by Solomon and American, whose positions 
of president and secretary quickly became the 
most significant in the organization. The 
Solomon Papers include approximately thirty- 
seven letters written by American to Solomon 
from 1894 to 1904, mostly during the years 
1894-95 and 1904. American’s earliest letters 
discuss the women’s efforts to organize local 
sections and establish a national agenda and 
goals. Her correspondence reflects the tension 
within the organization as it struggled to decide 
whether to focus on social weifare work or reli- 
gious education. Although the correspondence 
is one-sided, it nevertheless reveals an interest- 
ing dynamic between two very different per- 
sonalities working initially toward a common 
goal. Later documents a deteri- 
oration of the friendship, brought about by per- 
sonal rivalries and disputes over the direction of 
the organization and the relationship of the 
national board to the local sections. 

Like Solomon, American had been active in 
numerous reform activities in her native 
Chicago before and after becoming involved in 
the Jewish Women’s Congress. She was particu- 
larly interested in improving the juvenile justice 
system, combatting white slavery, and engaging 
in immigrant aid work. She was also active in 
the Consumers League and the National 
Education Association. American’s letters to 
Solomon reveal her interest in having the NCJW 
focus less on religious study and more on social 
welfare initiatives, a shift that ultimately 
occurred but not without periodic scrutiny and 
lamentation by segments of the organization. 

Early in its history, the NCJW debated to 
what extent Christian women would be wel- 
come in the organization. At the 1896 conven- 
tion, Solomon announced that although the 
council was a Jewish tion, “Christian 
women are not excluded.” Yet there was con- 
cern that this open policy would weaken the 
organization's religious identification and jeop- 
ardize its efforts to spur a renewal of the Jewish 
religion. Solomon and others were reluctant to 
have the council become just another philan- 


thropic enterprise. In an 1894 letter, an eager 
American encouraged Solomon to invite 


Christian women to join, especially in areas of 
the country where religion seemed less divisive. 
American reported that she had extended an 
invitation to Christian women during a recent 
speaking tour through Pittsburgh and advised 
Solomon to do the same “in Youngstown [Ohio] 
where all mingle as they don’t in C[hicago].” “ 

In another letter American instructed 
Solomon to emphasize the social welfare work 
initiated by the Chicago section, specifically a 
summer school to keep “children off 
the streets and out of their miserable homes.” * 
Reflecting her class bias, American added that 
summer “vacations [were] good for the rich but 
for the poor a questionable benefit.” * The 
NCJW also established sewing schools where 
poor and immigrant women were taught stitch- 
ery skills and earned money by producing gar- 
ments which their neighbors could 
purchase—” better clothes for the poor sewed by 
the poor,” according to American.” 

That Solomon and American worked together 
productively for as long as they did is surpris- 
ing given the seeming differences in their per- 
sonalities. The forthright American thrived on 
activity, often at a frenetic pace, and was prone 
to emotional outbursts. She expected others to 
respond similarly and became annoyed when 
they did not. Reporting on a meeting in 
Philadelphia, American complained that “the 

here are too calm and self-contained to 
show the effect of anything and really who are 
too self-satisfied to concede there can be any- 
thing new or anything more for them especially 
if it comes from out of Philadelphia.” " 

American was an untiring worker, who clear- 
ly set high standards for herself and others, 
including Solomon, whose cautiousness 


annoyed her at times. In a particularly forceful 


letter, American urged Solomon to finalize 


plans for a future council program, possibly the 

organization's first triennial convention: 
I cannot understand that you can’t make up 
your program. If you don’t do it now you 
never will, never and you and I might as 
well give up the fight. You are making a 
mistake by taking those accustomed to 
speaking and thus making the standard so 
high those unaccustomed will do noth- 
ing...writers simply must be 


secured.... You fussed because you didn’t 


have subjects. Now you have them—if you 

don’t make some in this we'll be a 

historic flunk. ...What can’t be done this 

winter won't be done another.” 
Although Solomon’s response is not im the col- 
lection, another letter from American, written 
two days later, suggests that Solomon deflected 
American’s emotionalism and encouraged her 
colleague to slow down: 

A restful letter! Really you make me laugh. 

Did you ever know me to do such a thing? 

Could I so contradict my whole nature as 

ever to be or feel restful? That deamon [sic] 

within me who drives, drives, drives is not 
so easily repelled.” 

American recognized early on the benefits 
that strong local sections could bring to the 
national organization. She prophesied in 1895, 
“N.Y. is waking up and before another year we 
are going to be a big thing.”” She also coun- 
seled Solomon not to stack the first triennial 
program with Chicago women, encouraging her 
instead to select a speaker from New York.” 

American was correct to note that the exis- 
tence of strong local sections would aid the 
NCJW’s growth and success, but sectional rival- 
ries and disagreements developed almost 
immediately and ripped the tion apart 
at various times between 1908 and 1915. The 
story of these disputes can be pieced together 
by reviewing in the Solomon Papers various 
reports and proceedings of special meetings 
designed to investigate allegations of wrongdo- 
ing by local sections and national officers. The 
NCJW’s dues policy was a major source of con- 
tention, as some local sections objected to dues 
increases and decisions about how the money 
was distributed by the national office. American 
also came under attack for her perceived high- 
handedness and fiscal extrav . In 1901 she 
had relocated to New York and had become 
president of the New York local, while continu- 
ing her position on the national board. Her 
move, together with the council’s increased 

© on immigrant aid work at Ellis Island 
and Solomon’s decision in 1905 not to seek 
another term as president, resulted in a power 
shift away from Chicago to New York.” 
Different local sections, including those in 
Cleveland, Chicago, Baitimore, and Boston, 
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objected to American's role and changes in the 
Se eo procedures. Solomon 
American increasingly found themselves 
aan teeak ccuetan oe doce 
exacerbated by a festering personal dispute that 
may have originated with a 1904 incident docu- 
mented in the Solomon Papers. 
during that year \merican want- 
ed the NCJW to send her to Bertin with Solomon 
as a representative to the International Council 
of Women. In January 1904 she confided to 
Solomon that she had personal reasons for want- 
ing to attend the meeting apart from her desire 


illness and surgery in 1903, but she needed 
financi*! assistance from the council to make the 
journey. Solomon apparently balked at the idea, 
suggesting that there were insufficient funds in 
the treasury to pay American’s way. American's 
letters to Solomon grew increasingly more 
accusatory and argumentative, writing at one 
point, “I... regret that you could not balance 
obligations of the council and see that here [as 
to] my sickness was a huge opportunity to have 
done a just and gracious thing which I have 
forced upon you.”™ American was not content 
to let the issue die, however, but instead forced a 
decision by the board, which ultimately voted to 
send her as an alternate, an outcome that 
prompted American to tell Solomon, “I am 
Gdrematy gee Gat you ese atte to Leap a clear 
conscience and vote against me.” * 

The between the two women pre- 
sumably deteriorated after that point, and the 
expenses incurred by both during the Berlin trip 
became a subject of inquiry years later. Other 

in the collection, from the peri- 
od 1909-11, suggests that not only were 
Solomon and American on opposite sides of a 
dues controversy involving the Cleveland sec- 
tion, but that the two had become embroiled in a 
dispute over American's role in the founding of 
the organization. In one of the few letters in the 
collection written by Solomon, she reports to a 
fellow NCJW member her problems with 
American and the election of officers, declaring 
at one point, “Now I need not tell you that ! 
never needed any woman, | was always equal to 
anything | wanted to do myself. No woman ever 
made a motion for me nor a speech either.” * 


Solomon's defensiveness may have under- 
standably been prompted by American’s claims 
that she cofounded the NCJW with Solomon. In 
January 1910 both American and Solomon 
appealed to fellow member Carrie Wolf for her 
recollections on the founding of the organiza- 
tion. Wolf was uncomfortable that she was put 
in the middle of a personal cot that she 
believed was threatening the survival of the 
council, the “glorious life-work” of both 
Solomon and American. She was careful to 
ascribe both women roles in the organization's 
creation: “] cannot imagine the Council a possi- 
bility, my dear Mrs. Solomon, without your 


can I conceive of its springing into being with- 
out the zeal, energy, unremitting toil and far- 
sighted policy of Sadie.”” In her reply to Wolf, 


Solomon explains that the idea of a permanent 
organization had been put forward by her 


before American or Wolf had joined the com- 
mittee, and she counters Wolf's memory with a 
detailed account of the organization's founding 
and the role American played.” 

Although there is no correspondence in the 
collection concerning American after 1911, other 
documents, such as reports and newspaper clip- 
pings, reveal that she remained the subject of 
much controversy within the NCJW. Solomon, 
no longer a member of the national board, was 
nonetheless concerned about that 
threatened the tion which she had cre- 
ated and nurtured for many years. Shortly after 
the 1911 triennial convention, Solomon's own 

section seceded from the national, as 
did the sections in Baltimore, Boston, Denver, 
Savannah, Washington, D.C., and Youngstown. 
Several reports and miscellaneous items in 
Solomon's papers concern Calcago’s Cecision to 


consult adequately with the national board; 
uneasiness over the influence of the 
New York local; and continued sectional dis- 
putes within the NCJW over the direction of the 
and the distribution of dues. 

Finding herself under continued attack, 
American resigned from the national board in 
1914, and in a show of support for her, the New 
York section seceded. A year later the New 
York section rejoined the national after binding 


leaders of their posi and invalidated the 
secession. By the 1917 triennial, other disaffect- 
ed sections had been persuaded to rejoin the 


; OPpo- 

sition to the white slave trade; educational 

ties and vocational training for the 

blind and visually impaired; maternal and 

infant health care; establishment of child labor 

laws; religious education; opposition to anti- 

Semitism in the press; international relief work; 
civil rights for blacks; and peace initiatives. 

In the hundred years since its creation, the 
NCJW has grown to approximately one hun- 
dred thousand members, who in the spirit of 
association and optimism envisioned by 
founder Solomon, have tackled some of the 
most pressing so. ‘al ills of their time. The story 
of the NCJW and of its dedicated founder and 
first president may be explored further in the 
Hannah G. Solomon Papers, fittingly donated to 
the Library in 1993, the same year that 
Solomon's beloved NCJW celebrated its centen- 
nial anniversary. 
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PHILIP WILSON BONSAL PAPERS* 


papers of ambassador Philip Wilson 
Bonsal are a rich addition to the 
Manuscript Division's collections docu- 
menting United States foreign policy in the 
twentieth century. Donated in 1993 by Bonsal, 
they provide a close-up look at the complexity 
of American diplomacy at the end of World 
War II, the intricacies of establishing the 
Western Alliance in the early Cold War period, 
and the setback to American foreign policy in 
the aftermath of the Castro revolution in Cuba. 

Philip Wilson Bonsal, born 1903, is the son of 
journalist Stephen Bonsal, who served as an 
aide to President Woodrow Wilson and Edward 
“Colonel” House at the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1918-19. (The Manuscript Division also holds 
the Stephen Bonsal Papers.) As a young man in 
the 1920s, Philip Bonsal worked in Spain, Cuba, 
and Chile as a junior executive for the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. In the 1930s he joined the State 
Department as a foreign service officer, serving 
first in Cuba and then with the department's 
Division of American Republics, of which he 
was the director from 1942 to 1944. In 1944 he 
was assigned to the United States embassy in 
Spain and became chargé d'affaires in 1946. 
Later he served at the American embassies in 
the Netherlands and France. He became the 
American ambassador to Colombia in 1955, to 
Bolivia in 1957, to Cuba in 1959, and to Morocco 
in 1961. As ambassador to Cuba in 1959 and 
1960 he served through the highly difficult peri- 
od of Fidel Castro’s overthrow of the Batista 
government and the breakdown of relations 
between Washington and Havana. 

Bonsal’s papers fall into four segments. The 
first segment is a typed manuscript diary (571 
pages of text and 83 pages of index) that covers 
the period of his Spanish assignment from 
October 1944 to June 1946. The manuscript, enti- 
tled “Extracts from a Spanish Diary,” was tran- 
scribed in the mid-1980s from Bonsal’s original 
diary and contains a few annotations he added 
during the transcription. 


Career diplomat Philip peer tagh 4 mes + 
that illustrated the dust jacket of his 1971 work Cube, 
Castro, and the United States (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press). Photograph by Whit Keith, State 
Department. From dust jacket in the custody of John 
E. Haynes, Manuscript Division. 


“Extracts from a Spanish Diary” is a fascinat- 
ing, day-by-day account of the activities of an 
American diplomat in a sensitive post. When 
Gen. Francisco Franco emerged as Spain's 
“caudillo” in the Spanish Civil War (1936-39), 
he aligned Spain with Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. Both nations had supplied Franco's 
nationalists with weapons and troops in the 
revolt against the Spanish republic. When 
World War II came, however, Franco pro- 
claimed Spain officially neutral. While he main- 
tained cooperative economic relations and 
allowed Germany to conduct intelligence activi- 
ties from Spain, he refused to allow Nazi troops 


to cross Spanish territory. During the Nazi 
ascendancy early in the war, the diplomacy of 
the anti-Nazi Allied powers was aimed at 
encouraging Franco’s neutrality, although many 
in the Allied nations regarded Franco’s regime 
as Fascist in character. 

By the time Bonsal arrived in Spain, the Axis 
powers were in retreat, and the Allies no longer 
needed to be so solicitous of Franco. Even so, 
the Allies did not want to push Franco into a 
corner and risk Spain’s armed support of either 
Germany or Italy. Nor was the alternative to 
Franco obvious. The exiled republicans defeated 
in the civil war were weak and divided between 
Communist, Socialist, and anarcho-syndicalist 
factions. Restoration of a constitutional monar- 
chy offered a possible third path between 
Franco’s dictatorship and the defeated republi- 
cans. Spanish monarchists had backed Franco's 
nationalists against the republicans but were 
not pleased with Franco’s assumption of per- 
sonal power and his refusal to commit to a 
restoration of the monarchy. The monarchists, 
however, were as divided as the republicans, 
with one wing supporting the main Bourbon 
line while another supported the Salic law 
“Carlist” line. Further divisions arose between 
those who supported restoration by opposing 
Franco and those who sought restoration 
through accommodation with Franco. Franco, 
meanwhile, sought to exploit the divisions 
among the republicans and monarchists and 
maintain his own leadership of a variegated and 
uneasy coalition that included monarchists, 
Catholic traditionalists, anti-Communists, army 
nationalists, and Fascists. 

All of this made for a complex environment 
for American diplomats. Bonsal records his con- 
versations with a wide variety of Spanish gov- 
ernment officials, journalists, businessmen, 
writers, artists, and professionals about the 
country’s complicated political situation. On 1 
November 1944 Bonsal records receiving a 
leaflet circulated by the Confederacién National 
del Trabajo (CNT), the underground anarcho- 
syndicalist labor union, which combined a bitter 
attack on Franco and the Falange (the quasi- 
Fascist political party patronized by Franco) 
with a harsh denunciation of the activities of the 
rival underground Communist organization. On 
that same day, Bonsal also obtained the text of a 


lengthy statement by Franco defending Spain’s 


neutral policy and denying that the country 
made inappropriate commitments to the Nazis. 
Early in 1945 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
replaced Ambassador Carlton Hayes with 
Norman Armour, and on 17 January 1945, 
Bonsal records that he met with Father Molina, a 
Franciscan priest, who had just inet privately 
with Franco. Father Molina told Bonsal that 
Franco was convinced that Hayes’s replacement 
was the result of a Masonic plot. (Franco blamed 
many of Spain’s troubles on the Masons.) 

As the Allied victory over Germany drew 
near, the Roosevelt administration's hostility 
toward Franco became more overt. The harsh 
rhetoric, however, was not supported by a strat- 
egy to remove Franco’s regime. Bonsal records 
in his diary that the American “ambassador is 
in a tough spot because our attitude at home 
while understandable and even praiseworthy 
doesn’t happen to be realistic in the sense that it 
is not a policy which can be implemented or 
rather an objective which can be achieved 
through the foreign policy instrumentalities 
open to the Government of the US.”' 

A number of the diary entries record the 
American embassy’s interest in gauging the 
possibilities of an alternative to the Franco 
regime. A 13 January 1946 entry records that 
Alvares Vidaurre, a Salvadoran diplomat 
returning from Lisbon, had met with José Maria 
Gil Robles, an influential monarchist leader. Gil 
Robles told Vidaurre about the attitude of 
Franco’s government toward a proposed visit of 
Don Juan, the mainline Bourbon pretender, to 
Portugal and prospects that the visit might be 
used as a cover for a meeting between Franco 
and Don Juan to discuss a monarchal restora- 
tion. A month later (13 February 1946) Bonsal 
lunched with Manuel Fal Conde, a leader of the 
Carlist party, and recorded Fal Conde’s views 
of the Carlist attitude toward a restoration 
under Don Juan. On 1 March 1946 Bonsal met 
with the papal nuncio, a figure close to the 
Franco regime, and discussed rumors that the 
regime was on the way out and that Franco 
himself was prepared to surrender power. The 
nuncio told Bonsal that although some people 
in the regime “are very nervous,” the nuncio 
did “not feel Franco will yield.”? 

Somewhat similar to his Spanish diary is a 
typed diary (111 pages) Bonsal kept from 4 


September 1950 through 10 January 1951 when 


he was minister-counsel at the American 
embassy in Paris. Most of the entries deal with 
Cold War problems: French concern about 
rearming West Germany, American interest in 
the French government reducing or removing 
the considerable Communist presence in the 
French military and security services, reaction 
by French politicians and the French press to 
events during the Korean War, French requests 
for American assistance in modernizing its mili- 
tary forces, and American embassy tactics for 
responding to the frequent attacks on American 
policy by France’s sizable Communist Party. On 
occasion Bonsal also included pertinent clip- 
pings from French newspapers. While most of 
Bonsal’s entries deal with diplomatic business, 
included as well are accounts of other matters, 
such as dinner table gossip at the home of the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor regarding Ernest 
Hemingway and the 1950 decision of the Paris 
American Club, on whose board Bonsal sat, to 
end its all-white tradition and extend member- 
ship to a black American diplomat. 

As a day-to-day diary, most entries reflect 
Bonsal’s activities of the moment. Occasionally, 
however, Bonsal included long-range observa- 
tions and predictions. On 22 November 1950, he 
summarized a conversation that he had about 
the Korean War with his colleague Charles 
Eustus (“Chip”) Bohlen, the future United 
States ambassador to the Soviet Union. Bohlen 
told Bonsal that the Communist attack on South 
Korea was a blunder for the Soviet Union 
because it served “vastly to stimulate US and 
Western European rearmament.”’* Bonsal sug- 
gested that there was also a larger issue 
involved. He wrote that there was a realization 
by “Soviet leaders that their system of tight con- 
trol in the USSR and in the Satellites cannot 
indefinitely co-exist with a Western world of 
freedom and prosperous economic develop- 
ments.” ‘ Consequently, they were inclined to 
aggression in the short term because “over any 
appreciable period, say a generation or two, 
there will develop in the Soviet Union...an 
awareness of conditicns outside the Soviet 
Union.” * The disillusionment of the Soviet peo- 
ple would, as it turned out, take the full two 
generations that Bonsal , but when it 
happened the Cold War ended with the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. 


Another section of the Bonsal Papers consists 
of a 454-page typed manuscript translation that 
Bonsal made of Emile Ollivier’s L’Expédition du 
Mexique (Paris: Nelson, 1922). This book was a 
study of France’s ill-fated intervention in 
Mexico in the 1860s during the Second Empire 
of Napoleon III. Olivier (1825-1913), a leading 
opponent of the intervention and a prominent 
political figure in the Second Empire, wrote the 
book after his retirement from active politics as 
part of his multivolume history L’Empire Libéral. 
Combining both scholarship and Ollivier’s per- 
sonal knowledge of the politics of the Mexican 
intervention, L’Expédition du Mexique has long 
been a basic source of information on this 
episode in French and Mexican history. No 
English translation of the book, however, is 
known to have appeared. Bonsal’s translation 
may well be unique, and its availability is a sig- 
nificant service to scholarship. 

In addition to the Spanish and French diary 
segments and the Ollivier translation, the 
Bonsal Papers contain a variety of letters, mem- 
oranda, and essays dealing with aspects of 
Bonsal’s career. The largest part of this section 
relates to Bonsal’s experience as United States 
ambassador to Cuba during the Castro revolu- 
tion. Included are several hundred pages of let- 
ters and memoranda (1959-60) exchanged 
between Bonsal and the State Department 
regarding American relations with the Castro 
government. (A portion of this material is secu- 
rity classified.) These documents show that in 
the early months of the Castro regime, Bonsal 
was hopeful that the United States could accom- 
modate and work with Castro’s government. By 
the end of 1959, however, Bonsal advised 
Washington that Castro’s hostility to the United 
States was so deep that an optimistic attitude 
could not be supported. Included as well is a 
seventy-six-page official report Bonsal prepared 
at the end of 1959 reviewing the tumultuous sit- 
uation in Cuba and the course of Cuban- 
American relations during that year. 

In addition to contemporaneous records, the 
Bonsal Papers contain several hundred pages of 
Castro-related material from the late 1960s to 
the early 1980s, consisting chiefly of exchanges 
between Bonsal and a wide variety of scholars, 
journalists, diplomats, and other interested par- 
ties about what happened in Cuba in 1959 and 


While ambassador to Cuba at the time of Fidel Castro’s revolution, Bonsal picked up this “26 Julio” arm band 
used by Castro’s revolutionary soldiers. Castro’s movement called itself the “26th of July” movement to com- 
memorate the date of its first major attack on the Batista government. From the Philip Wilson Bonsal Papers, 


Manuscript Division. 


1960. Many of these letters were prompted by 
Bonsal’s essay “Cuba, Castro and the United 
States” published in the journal Foreign Affairs 
in January 1967, by his book of the same title 
published by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press in 1971, or by other authors’ accounts of 
those years. 

Another small segment of Bonsal’s papers 
relates to American policy toward South 
America during World War II. Included, for 
example, is a twenty-six-page memorandum 
written in 1984 in which Bonsal recounts the 
wartime conflict within the State Department 
regarding American policy toward Argentina 
and Bolivia, about which Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles repeatedly clashed. Accompanying this 
memorandum is a lengthy 1944 memorandum 
from Bonsal to Norman Armour, then the 
American ambassador to Argentina, setting out 
Bonsal’s analysis of the proper approach to 


Argentina. At that time Bonsal was director of 
the State Department's Division of American 
Republics. Also present are a number of 
exchanges between Bonsal and a State 


Department colleague, Lawrence Duggan, regard- 
ing United States policy toward South America. 


ing access may be sought from the chief of the 
Manuscript Division. 
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HAROLD C. FLEMING PAPERS 


“@> national trait is a short attention 
” observed Harold C. Fleming 
(1922-1992), looking back in 1985 
over a -year career in the civil rights move- 
ment. “The things that are front stage today are 
tomorrow, and it is assumed the prob- 
lem is solved. But I think the things that are 
achieved in a field as complicated as [civil rights] 
are achieved by people who stay with it. a 

A white southerner, Fleming developed a 
commitment to expanding civil rights, improv- 
ing race relations, and securing economic justice 
for black Americans as a result of his military 
service during World War II, where he com- 
manded black troops. The indignities visited 
upon black soldiers shocked Fleming, and he 
decided to return to his native Atlanta as a civil 
rights activist after the war and the completion 
of his interrupted studies at Harvard College. In 
1947 he joined the staff of the Southern Regional 
Council (SRC), a private organization long 
active in community education, suffrage reform, 
and improving the lives of black southerners. 
His SRC experience provided the launching pad 
for a life in the movement. 

Fleming’s papers document some of his 
diverse activities at the SRC which, by virtue of 
its location in Atlanta in the 1950s, was at the 
center of the emerging civil rights movement. 
The research, education, and community-based 
activities pursued at the SRC, with its focus on 
cooperation rather than conflict, provided 
themes that Fleming also pursued in later civil 
rights ventures. The bulk of the collection, con- 
sisting of twenty-nine thousand items, deals 
principally with Fleming's activities after 1961, 
when he moved to Washington to form the 
Potomac Institute, but there are echoes of SRC 
missions and personalities that lend continuity 
to the development of Fleming’s increasingly 
complex civil rights agenda. 

The Potomac Institute provided the structure 
for virtually all of Fleming's diverse activities in 
the civil rights movement from the Institute’s 
creation in 1961 to its dissolution in 1993, a year 
after his death. It was launched with substantial 
contributions from Stephen and Audrey 
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Currier, two philanthropists who supported a 
variety of civil rights initiatives in the 1950s and 
1960s. Stephen Currier was the first president of 
the Potomac Institute, and Fleming, the execu- 
tive vice-president at its founding, became pres- 
ident after the Curriers died in a Caribbean 
airplane crash in 1967. 

As the institutional base for Fleming’s civil 
rights efforts, the Potomac Institute is well rep- 
resented in his papers. Articles of incorporation, 
minutes of annual board meetings, business 
records, and other office files demonstrate the 
increasing attention that social reform organiza- 
tions must devote to the administrative aspects 
of their programs. Fund-raising and budgetary 
concerns are further reflected in the extensive 
files on both public and private grants and con- 
tracts that sustained Fleming’s and the Potomac 
Institute’s work. 

Most of the documentation in the collection, 
however, reveals the evolution of Fleming’s 
civil rights strategy and the development of 
Potomac Institute programs to implement his 
ideas. The Institute maintained a large research 
program, organized conferences, and published 
reports, studies, and educational materials 
designed to expand civil rights and foster coop- 
eration among private and public agencies. 
Unlike other civil rights groups, the Potomac 
Institute had no litigation or legislative pro- 
gram. The principal focus of its early work was 
upon developing better administrative mecha- 
nisms to improve race relations and expand 
equal opportunity. Although the struggles for 
equal justice in packed courtrooms and legisla- 
tive chambers were more dramatic, Fleming 
was keenly aware that rights secured by statute 
or judicial decision would only become effective 
through careful and relentless implementation 
by executive authority. He was also convinced 
that the modern state had developed elaborate 
instruments for ameliorating social and eco- 
nomic distress, and the Potomac Institute would 
demonstrate how existing executive authority 
could be used in the service of civil rights. 

The early reports of the Potomac Institute, 
often prepared by social scientists as well as 


Many of Harold Fleming's civil rights positions reached a broad audience through Potomac Institute reports and 
studies. Reproduced from items in the Harold C. Fleming Papers, Manuscript Division. 


lawyers and political strategists, examined the 
role of government in education, housing, 
employment, public accommodations, and simi- 
lar fields. Long before the legislative logjam on 
the national level broke in the mid-1960s, these 
studies concluded that the “legal authority for 
state executive action to promote civil rights is 
clear.” One of its principal reports on state 
executive authority, written by civil rights 
lawyer John Silard in 1963, provided critical 
support for Kentucky governor Bert T. Combs’s 
general desegregation order in mid-1963. Silard 
concluded that states could use their licensing 
authority to eliminate discrimination in public 
accommodations and private schools, could 
locate new public schools in areas that served 
both black and white students conveniently, 
and could condition the renewal of real estate 
brokers’ licenses on pledges of nondiscrimina- 
tion. Although Silard acknowledged that many 
southern legislatures would continue to be 
recalcitrant, he insisted that a civil rights revolu- 
tion could be effected without additional leg- 
islative authorizations. 


The Potomac Institute also conducted a review 
of municipal programs for improving race rela- 
tions and equal opportunity, and its reports were 
distributed widely to municipal officials through 
the International City Managers Association. 
One of its earliest reports—School Desegregation: 
Help Needed?—surveyed a large number of 
southern educators in 1961 and concluded that 
school boards acknowledged that public educa- 
tion would not survive unless schools were suc- 
cessfully desegregated. Southern educators were 
optimistic that adequate resources could be 
made available. They welcomed advice from 
neutral federal agencies such as the United States 
Office of Education, and they thought that objec- 
tive data would undermine inflamed segrega- 
tionist rhetoric. Several social scientists who 
participated in this study were also involved in 
desegregation programs in their own communi- 
ties, and Professor J]. Kenneth Morland, a 
Randolph-Macon sociologist who designed the 
study, wrote Fleming shortly after its publication 
that “Lynchburg had its first school desegrega- 
tion yesterday, and it went smoothly.” 


Lyndon B. Johnson accelerated the pace of 
federal civil rights initiatives after becoming 
president in 1963, and Fleming played an impor- 
tant role in shaping the Community Relations 
Service and the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, two agencies created by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Fleming and his Potomac 
Institute associates also provided extensive 
assistance to the Defense Department, where 
Robert S. McNamara and Adam Yarmolinsky 
had initiated an ambitious program to desegre- 
gate military bases and the communities sur- 
rounding them. Fleming helped show how the 
military presence in the South could eliminate 
discrimination against black soldiers in off-post 
housing, restaurants, retail stores, and other 
commercial establishments. The desegregation 
of military communities gave the armed forces a 
less dramatic but equally important civil rights 
mission that complemented their more celebrat- 
ed activity in defusing civil disturbances at the 
University of Mississippi and elsewhere. The 
Potomac Institute also prepared a Report on 
Compiling Statistical Data on Minority Group 
Employment for the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. This document 

the strategy developed more fully in 
the late 1960s, where plaintiffs in employment 
discrimination cases began to rely heavily upon 
statistical evidence to infer discriminatory intent, 
thus building upon earlier statistical strategies 
used in documenting jury selection and voter 
registration abuses. 

Among the most interesting materials in the 
collection are the files describing the prepara- 
tion of the Potomac Institute reports. 
Occasionally a conference would be used to ini- 
tiate discussion, design a program, and gather 
data. In 1965 the Institute a major 
conference with the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, at which police executives, 
public administrators, civil rights lawyers, and 
social scientists a handbook, The Police 
and the Civil Rights Act, published later that 
year. Other reports emerged from smaller work- 
ing groups or from the efforts of a single author, 
but the Institute distributed preliminary ver- 
sions to interested parties for assessments, and 
the responses reveal the emerging shape of 
reform ideas. Early drafts of the 1963 report on 
state executive authority, for example, were sent 


to state attorneys general and other officials, and 
their replies are filled with general conceptions 
and specific suggestions that contributed to the 
final report. One of the most interesting reac- 
tions came from William Taylor at the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights, who wrote 
that the draft report relied too heavily upon fed- 
eral administrative a-rangements as a model for 
state governments. Although the report pro- 
posed that states create civil rights subcabinet 
groups within the governor's office, Taylor 
argued that this mechanism was superfluous if 
an existing state antidiscrimination commission 
had enforcement authority. If a governor 
“makes it clear that the Commission has his 
backing,” observed Taylor, “is it really necessary 
to establish a new civil rights apparatus?” 
Comments on draft versions of the Potomac 
Institute reports reveal the evolution of civil 
rights policy formulation, and the distribution 
of the final reports reflects the emergence of 
new civil rights networks and the burgeoning 
interest in civil rights reform. Requests for the 
reports came from church groups, businesses, 
and civic organizations as well as from law pro- 
fessors, human relations commissions, and leg- 
islative offices. Potomac Institute staff members 
would inquire about the effectiveness of the 
reports, and they would frequently prod recipi- 
ents to use them more imaginatively. “You are 
correct in feeling that we have not gotten it out 
into the smaller areas,” confessed Peter 
Robinson, the director of the Missouri 
Commission on Human Relations, when writ- 
ing about his plans for using a Potomac 
Institute public affairs pamphlet on the 1964 
Civil Rights Act.’ He agreed that Missouri's less 
populated counties were “where most of our 
problems may be in the months ahead.” 
continued to play an active role in 
advising the federal government during the 
flood tide of civil rights reform in the mid-1960s. 
He took a leave of absence from the Potomac 
Institute to join the new federal Community 
Relations Service and helped shape its initial 
He was also one of the principal plan- 
ners of the 1966 White House Conference on 
Civil Rights, and his extensive collection of back- 
ground papers and memoranda will help schol- 
ars explore the ambiguities of an occasion that 
many had hoped would be more fruitful. 


Although the epidemic of widespread urban 
riots in the mid-1960s made it difficult for the 
Johnson administration to complete its legisla- 
tive agenda for civil rights, Fleming had long 
urged that the movement encourage private 
sector initiatives, and he expanded earlier non- 
governmental employment and training pro- 
grams administered by the Potomac Institute. In 
1966 he secured a major grant from the Ford 
Foundation to establish a program in Baltimore 
that assisted blacks in starting small businesses. 
He continued to pursue an interest in educa- 
tional reform, and the Institute published an 
important report by Robert Coles in 1970, 
Teachers and the Children of Poverty. Long recog- 
nized as one of America’s most thoughtful stu- 
dents of children under the stresses of poverty, 
racial injustice, and urban dislocation, Coles 
advanced the optimistic conclusion that the 
children of poverty, however deprived, were 
resilient enough to profit from good teaching 
and make dramatic improvements in their lives. 
Fleming concurred with such assessments, and 
he urged traditional civil rights organizations to 
eliminate any vestiges of romanticism and 
paternalism, called upon black power advocates 
to abandon “the separatism of sour grapes,” 
and insisted that all social reformers declare “a 
moratorium on ideological pronouncements.” 
In a major address to a Pittsburgh civic group in 
1968, he advocated “renewing the idea of com- 
munity” as the organizing principle for future 
reform efforts. 


JOHN J. 


n 1993 the Manuscript Division received the 
papers of one of the best-known federal trial 
of the twentieth century, John Joseph 

Sirica (1904-1992). As chief judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
Sirica presided over the cases involving the June 
1972 Watergate break-in and the pres- 
idential cover-up. Between 1972 and 1977 nine- 
teen Nixon administration officials and members 
of the Committee to Re-elect the President 
(CREEP), including Attorney General John N. 


Fleming's search for community renewal 
through civil rights reform continued in the 
1970s and 1980s, and his efforts expanded 
beyond voting rights and economic develop- 
ment to include such local issues as the District 
of Columbia Bicentennial Celebration and the 
Black Repertory Theater, but he continued to 
maintain broad contacts with national issues 
through groups such as the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights and the 
papers provide an important window on the 
world of civil rights in our time. 
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SIRICA PAPERS* 


Mitchell and White House aides John W. Dean, 
H. R. Haldeman, and John D. Ehrlichman, were 
indicted, convicted, and . Sirica faced 
down Richard M. Nixon and compelled him to 
release his secret White House tape recordings, 
which ultimately led the president to resign 
under threat of impeachment. By 1977 when the 
last of the Watergate appeals was exhausted, the 


seventy-three-year-old Sirica had become a 
household name throughout the United States 
and was considered a hero by many. 


lohn |. Sinica inca photograph believed to have been taken in his chambers during the Watergate trials. In the tore 
Mitchell, Reproduced with the permission of Mrs. Lucile M 
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ludge Sirica, born in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
in 1904, was one of two children of an Italian 
mMmigrant tather and a second-generation Italian 
American mother. Throughout much of Sirica’s 
early lite, his tamily moved trequently, as his 
lather attempted to carn a living in various busi 
ness Ventures. In 1918 the Sirica tamily settled in 
Washington, D.C, where John attended Emerson 
Preparatory School and Columbia Preparatory 
School At the age of seventeen, Sinica enrolled in 
George Washington Law School in Washington 


Pe) 
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D.C. The leap trom high school to law school 
proved impossible, however, and Sirica 
dropped out atter one month. A vear later he 
reentered law school but lett atter a tew weeks 
to relocate with his tamily to Calitornia. Atter a 
short but ditticult time on the West Coast, the 
Siricas returned to Washington. In January 1923 
at his tather’s urging, Sirica again enrolled in 
law school, this time at Georgetown University 
in Washington, D.C. trom which he graduated 


with an LL.B. degree in 1926 


PISTAMN ATSC LLY 
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Page from Sirica’s bench book containing his notes on John Ehrlichman’s testimony, 10 December 1974, in the case 
United States v. Mitchell. Reproduced with the permission of Mrs. Lucile M. Sirica. From the John J. Sirica Papers, 
Manuscript Division. 


C°ST AVAILAPLE cory 


After graduation, Sirica moved to Miami, 
Florida, where his family had relocated. Unable 
to find employment as a lawyer, Sirica worked 
as a boxing coach, sparring partner, and occa- 
sional fighter in local matches. At his mother’s 

ion, he returned to Washington to estab- 
lish a private law practice. In 1930 he was 
appointed assistant United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia and served in that 
capacity until 1934 when he returned to private 
practice. In 1944 he served briefly as general 
counsel of the House of Representatives Select 
Committee to Investigate the Federal 
Communications Commission and five years 
later joined the prestigious Washington law 
firm of Hogan and Hartson. He remained with 
the firm until 1957 when President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower appointed him to the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

The Sirica Papers number approximately thir- 
ty-seven thousand items and span from 1932 to 
1986, with the majority concentrated from 1957 
through 1986. Primarily documenting Sirica’s 
thirty years of service as a judge, the papers 
consist of four series: Correspondence, United 
States District Court File, Speeches and Writings 
File, and Miscellany. 

The ausawentins series (1957-86) includes 
incoming and outgoing correspondence relating 
mostly to Sirica’s personal interests and activities. 
This series reveals something of the private Sirica. 
He was a prolific correspondent, who often wrote 
to friends and acquaintances to praise them for 
their achievements or to offer encouragement 
when they were iil or suffered a misfortune. 

The papers in the United States District Court 
File (1952-86) comprise almost 75 percent of the 
collection and include case calendars, 
correspondence, case files, bench books, and 
office files. The case calendars, 
and office files document some of the adminis- 
trative functions of the court and Sirica’s profes- 
sional duties. The bench books contain the 
judge’s handwritten notes about cases which 
came before his court. At the heart of the series, 
however, are the case files, which include corre- 
spondence, memoranda, opinions, orders, 
motions, briefs, transcripts, dockets, reports, 
notes, and other legal papers. Items in the case 
files consist mainly of photocopied duplicates of 
the official court records, which have either 


been retained by the court or transferred to the 

The case files are further divided into two 
groups, Watergate cases and other cases. 
Bulking largest, the Watergate files provide 
extensive documentation of the court proceed- 
ings relating to the break-in at the Democratic 
National Committee headquarters in the 
Watergate apartment complex in Washington, 
D.C. (United States v. Liddy) and the cover-up by 
government officials (United States v. Mitchell). 
Also included are related cases such as those 
involving the subpoena of documents and tapes 
from President Nixon and the transfer of grand 
jury reports to the House of Representatives 
Judiciary Committee (/n re Grand Jury Subpoena 
Duces Tecum to Nixon and In re Report and 
Recommendation of June 5, 1972 Grand Jury 
Concerning Transmission of Evidence to the House 
of Representatives). 

Sirica was frustrated t much of the 
break-in trial and believed that the burglars 


were not telling everything that they knew. He 
sometimes questioned witnesses trying to prod 
them into revealing the facts. Part of his frustra- 
tion is captured in this excerpt from the United 
States v. Liddy transcript. \n addressing the 
Cuban defendants who were members of the 
burglary team, Sirica stated: “I want you to be 
straightforward with these questions. I want 
you to come forward in a truthful manner, | 
don’t care who they might hurt or help, it 
doesn’t make any difference tc this Court who 
ee nee 
so you don’t involve any innocent 

Sirica’s 


Agency 
security chief for CREEP, attempted to visit the 
judge’s chambers. Unable to see Sirica, McCord 


left him a letter that began the unraveling of the 
scandal. McCord informed the judge that, 


1. There was pressure applied to the 
defendants to plead guilty and remain 


silent. 


2. Perjury occurred during the trial in matters 
highly material to the very structure, orien- 
tation, and impact of the government's 
case, and to the motivation and intent of 
the defendants. 


3. Others involved in the Watergate operation 
were not identified during the trial, when 
they could have been ly those testifying. 


Over the next two years Sirica’s pursuit of the 
facts, along with the work of a federal grand 
jury and a Senate investigating committee, led 
to the implication of high-ranking government 
officials in the cover-up and ultimately to the 
resignation of the president of the United States. 

Sirica’s other, non-Watergate case files are 
suggestive of the variety of cases he heard. 
Unfortunately many of these files are incom- 
plete and often contain only one or two items. 
The exceptions are the files for two antitrust 
cases, Electrical Equipment cases and Riss & Co. 
v. Association of American Railroads. The first 
case was a price-fixing suit against three manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment, General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse Company, 
and Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company, which were found guilty of conspir- 
ing to violate antitrust laws. The Riss case, 


( PA Aust SITTING HERE THINKI 


Patrick Oliphant’s 1973 cartoon depicting Sirica 


CLICK) THAT OLD (CLICK) JUDGE SIR 
YES , A WONDERFUL HUMAN 


which Sirica often aescribed as one of his most 
difficult cases, involved a $90 million antitrust 
action brought against twenty-three railroads 
by a Kansas City, Missouri, trucking firm. The 
suit alleged that the railroads conspired in 
unreasonable restraint of trade and comimerce 
to injure the trucking company. Both are prime 
examples of the protracted litigation that often 
occurs with antitrust cases. 

The final two series in the collection are the 
Speeches and Writings File and Miscellany. 
Papers in the Speeches and Writings File 
(1958-86) include correspondence, memoranda, 
speeches, book drafts, articles, notes, and finan- 
cial and legal papers relating chiefly to Sirica’s 
post-Watergate speeches and writings. The 
majority of the items pertain to his best-selling 
book To Set the Record Straight: The Break-in, the 
Tapes, the Conspirators, the Pardon. The 
Miscellany series (1932-85) consists mainly of 
material documenting Sirica’s private legal 
practice and his service as general counsel to the 
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to President Richard M. Nixon’s secret White House 


tapes. Reproduced with the permission of Patrick Oliphant from a photograph in the John J. Sirica Papers, 
Manuscript Division. 


House of tives Select Committee to 
Investigate the Federal Communications 
Commission. Among the noteworthy miscella- 
neous papers are files documenting Sirica’s 
friendship with his longtime friend, former 
heavy-weight boxing champion Jack Dempsey, 
including correspondence from 1953 to 1982. 
During the Watergate trials Sirica received 
many letters from the public and law profes- 
sionals that he was a hero for his 
role in demanding the truth about the scandal. 
His distinguished colleague, Frank M. Johnson, 
Jr., of the United States District Court of 
Alabama conveyed to Sirica his congratulations 
and gratitude. “As a colleague I take this means 
of expressing to you ‘a job well done.’ As a citi- 
zen of this great country, I take this means of 
expressing my appreciation for a magnificent 
job you have performed.” Sirica, however, felt 
that the real hero of Watergate was not an indi- 
vidual but “our system of government and our 
system of law that ended that crisis and saved 
the very constitutional form of government that 
gave us that system and those laws.” 
Nevertheless, no one’s role was more pivotal in 
the judicial process than his. Only able to talk 
about Watergate matters with his law clerk, 
much of the burden of justice rested with Sirica, 


and he fully met the challenge. 


WINN NEWMAN PAPERS 


Winn Newman Papers consist of a 
selected group of legal files collected by 
one of the nation’s foremost legal special- 

ists in labor law and minority and women’s 
rights. Newman, who died 24 June 1994 at age 
seventy, was a pioneer in the campaign for pay 
equity and women’s rights in the work force. 
Through litigation, legislative hearings, and 


issues of pay and pregnancy discrimination. 
He represented a number of major unions on 


The M int Division is privilened to add 
the Sirica Papers to its collections, where they 
will complement the Library's strong holdings 
relating to the federal judiciary. They will be a 
useful historical source for students interested 
in the judicial process, constitutional law, and 
national politics in the twentieth century. 


* Collection is restricted. Information concern- 
ing access may be sought from the chief of the 
Manuscript Division. 
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pp. 5-6, Container 111, Sirica Papers. 


an ad hoc basis and served as counsel 
to the International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, as general counsel and 
later as special counsel for minority and 
women’s rights to the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
(APSCME), general counsel to the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women, chairperson of the 
national executive committee of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, and cochair of the State 
Labor Law Development Committee of the 
American Bar Association. 


In 1993 Newman gave to the Library a collec- 
tion of his legal files revolving around the issue 
of “pay equity” and “comparable worth,” a sub- 
ject of intense litigation in the late 1970s and 
1980s. Cases represented include American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees v. City of New York, Scotti v. City of 
New York, Service Employees International Union 
v. County of Los Angeles, California State 

Association v. State of California, Hotel 
and Motel Trades Council v. Hotel Association of 
New York, UAW v. State of Michigan, Peter v. 
Wayne State University, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees v. State of 
Washington, Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union v. Lichtenberg, and American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees v. Nassau County of New York. In addi- 
tion to the case files, the collection contains 
extensive state-by-state files documenting 
efforts to promote the principles of comparable 
worth through state legislation or gubernatorial 
action; legal research files on the issue of pay 
equity and comparable worth; papers relating 
to legal actions in Fairfax County, Virginia, that 
raised comparable worth issues regarding coun- 
ty government librarians; and papers relating to 
the Montgomery County [Maryland] 
Compensation Task Force, which proposed the 


litigated by Newman and his associates 
attempted a major expansion of federal law pro- 
hibiting discriminatory pay scales based on sex 
and race. Federal statutory law, administrative 
rulings, and court decisions held that it was ille- 
gal for an employer to pay employees different 
wages for the same work because of their race 
or sex. For example, if an employer paid male 


female assembly-line workers doing identical 
work $7.25 an hour, the differential was illegal 
discrimination based on sex. The shorthand def- 
inition of the law was the requirement of “equal 
pay for equal work.” 
Newman and others sought to expand this 
however, and in the process took on a 
number of cases that examined “gray-areas” of 
the law. These cases involved differentials of 
pay where the work was very similar but not 


identical. An example might involve a company 
that paid a higher salary to male “executive 
assistants” than to female “executive secre- 
sibilities and tasks. In a number of cases courts 
found that the principle of equal pay for equal 
work applied when the jobs were largely equal 
not identical. 
Litigation soon followed that sought to 


pay for equal work” doctrine was 
Cases arose that to redefine work 
to eliminate the requirement of similarity of task 


and redefine it to mean jobs of “comparable 
worth,” Le., jobs requiring similar or equal levels 
of training or education, jobs involving similar 
or equal levels of responsibility, or jobs that in 
some sense were of equal or comparable worth. 

Under the traditional view, there was no 
cause for a discriminatory complaint when, for 
example, a public employer paid po’ :ce officers 
(mostly male) a higher wage than librarians 
(mostly female) because the two jobs were not 
ide titical and the tasks involved were not simi- 
lar. As long as male and female police officers 
were paid the same and female and male librar- 
ians were paid the same, the requirements of 
the law were met. Governing boards were free 
to set wage schedules as they chose or after bar- 
gaining with employees unions if such existed. 
The trad:.ional view was that governing boards 
would monitor wave levels in the private mar- 
ket and would set government wages at levels 
necessary to attract and retain employees with 
the qualities desired. 

Under the expanded view of comparable 
worth, however, traditional presumptions were 
subject to attack: librarians could be compared 
to police officers, teachers to plumbers, comput- 
er operators to mechanics, and so on. If a case 
could be made that the education and training 
of police officers and librarians were compara- 
ble in difficulty, if the job responsibilities were 
similarly important, and if the positions were of 

worth, then the law would require 

that librarians be paid the same as police offi- 

cers, or teachers the same as plumbers, or com- 

puter operators the same as mechanics, without 
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wage patterns in private employment. 


If an expanded view of the law was accepted, 
the wage scales used by most employers, 
including those established by collective bar- 
gaining, would be illegal. In testifying to 
Congress in 1981, Newman stated that “virtual- 
ly every employer that hired women prior to 
the passage of the Civil Rights Act deliberately 
sex-segregated its workforce, and paid its 
female employees a discriminatory wage. With 
few exceptions these employers are probably 
paying an illegal wage toJay, in violation of the 
Civil Rights Act.” Newman rejected the conser- 
vative view that there was a free market in 
wages—that wage levels reflected supply and 
demand, the desirability, danger, or stress levels 
of certain jobs, or other matters that could not 
be measured but which the market 
reflected the choices of thousands of 
employers and millions of workers. 

Newman's view was that all jobs could be 
taken apart and “classified” by personnel man- 
agement experts by degree of skill, effort, and 
responsibility. Newman argued that the job clas- 
sifications systems used by government civil ser- 
vice systems and by the personnel departments 
of some large corporations were models that 
could be applied across the economy to all pub- 
lic and private companies. Once all jobs in a firm 
we-e classified, then a hierarchy could be estab- 
lished that ranked jobs by worth. Wage differen- 
tials would then be set to correspond to the job 
hierarchy, and jobs of similar worth would pay 
the same wage. This system would 
eliminate wage differentials between jobs of 
equal worth that were predominately held by 
whites or males and those that were predomi- 
nately held by minorities or females. Under the 
new classificalions, sexual and racial discrimina- 
tion in wages would be eliminated. 

The effect on the American economy would 
have been nothing short of revolutionary if 
“comparable worth” became an enforceable 
legal doctrine. The extension of government 
civil service job classification principles to pri- 
vate employment would have triggered enor- 
mous changes in employment practices and 
abolished much of the existing private market 
system for wage setting. The latter was indeed a 


goal of the pay equity and worth 
because, as Newman told Congress in 


campaign 
1981, he and others believed that “the market 
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itself is distorted by discrimination . . . supply 
and demand does not work for traditionally 
female jobs.” 

Although the pay equity cases ~f the late 
1970s and early 1980s scored some initial judi- 
and the Supreme Court rejected the reading of 
comparable worth principles into the existing 
“equal pay for equal work” law. Even so, such 
cases sparkrd both legislative and administra- 
tive action, particularly from public employers. 
Several states and localities enacted laws apply- 
ing to public employees that embodied some 
portion of comparable worth principles, result- 
ing in wage increases for job classes in which 


most were women or minorities. In 
several cases, public employers administratively 
some worth standards as 


part of labor negotiations with public unions. 
The case of Service Employees International Union 
v. County of Los Angeles, for example, was dis- 
missed by the complainant when the union and 
county negotiated a wage settlement that 
included comparable worth principles and pro- 
vided extra raises for job classes largely filled by 
women and minorities. The state of Minnesota 
also enacted by statute a series of special raises 
for state employees in certain civil service jobs 
filled mostly by women. Similarly, a few union- 
negotiated contracts with private employers 
adopted some comparable worth standards. 
The bold attempt, however, to apply mandatori- 
ly by judicial action pay equity and 

worth standards to all employers, public and 
private, did not succeed. 

The Winn Newman Papers are of historical 
value for three reasons. First, the papers docu- 
ment an ambitious, although only partly suc- 
cessful, effort to extend pay equity and 
comparable worth standards to the entire 


in salary. The files for Service Employees 
International Union v. County of Los Angeles, tor 


example, constitute a documentary history of 
public employee job classification and salary 
setting for the county of Los Angeles since 1913. 

While pay equity and comparable worth are 
no longer the subject of the pioneering type of 
litigation Newman conducted in the 1970s and 
1980s, the principles embodied in those cases 
remain influential and are promoted by active 
history of the principles of pay equity and com- 
parable worth, they will find the approximately 


eighty-five thousand items comprising the 
Winn Newman Papers to be a rich and highly 
useful source. 


1. Winn Newman’s statement before the House 
of Representatives Subcommittee on Civil 
Rights, 16 September 1982, Winn Newman 
Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of 
Congress. 

2. Ibid. 


LITERARY AND 
CULTURAL HISTORY 


n 1969 the Manuscript Division received the 

first installment of the papers of writer 

Philip Roth, who by that time had already 
published four books, receiving the 1960 
National Book Award for the first, Goodbye, 
Columbus, and Five Short Stories (1959), and noto- 
riety for the fourth, Portnoy’s Complaint (1969). 
Roth began his Library of Congress archive by 
donating numerous holograph and typescript 
drafts and revisions of his first four books— 
which also included Letting Go (1962) and When 
She Was Good (1967)—together with lists of 
alternate titles and relevant correspondence. 
Also included in the author's gift were printed 
and unpublished materials dating from his 
1950s college days to 1969. 

Twice in subsequent years, Roth deposited 
with the Library additional materials, of which 
he has retained ownership. In 1977 he forward- 
ed thirteen cartons holding manuscripts, drafts, 
notes, and galleys for his satire of the Nixon 
administration, Our Gang (Starring Tricky and 
His Friends) (1971); his novels The Breast (1972), 
The Great American Novel (1973), and My Life As 
a Man (1974); and his essay collection Reading 
Myself and Others (1975). Access to these 
deposited materials was originally restricted to 
researchers who had obtained Roth’s written 
permission, but this restriction has been largely 
removed under a new agreement adopted by 
Roth and the Library following the deposit of a 
major addition to the author’s papers in 1993. 

It was a pleasant surprise, after fifteen years, 
to hear from Roth, and for him to say, with evi- 
dent amusement, that he had noticed mice get- 
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ting into his papers and that they had eaten 
some “choice cuts.” Upon subsequent examina- 
tion of the materials, staff members were 
relieved to see that Connecticut mice apparently 
lack literary taste and have spared us forty-six 
cartons of primary documents (approximately 
sixteen thousand unnibbled items) chiefly cov- 
ering the years 1963-92. 

The 1993 deposit includes notes, manuscripts, 
drafts, and galleys for all of Roth’s books pub- 
lished since the Library’s last acquisition: The 
Professor of Desire (1977), The Ghost Writer (1979), 
A Philip Roth Reader (1980), Zuckerman Unbound 
(1981), The Anatomy Lesson (1983), Zuckerman 
Bound and its epilogue The Prague Orgy (1985), 
The Counterlife (1986), The Facts: A Novelist’s 
Autobiography (1988), Deception: A Novel (1990), 
Patrimony: A True Story (1991), and Operation 
Shylock: A Confession (1993). Also included are 
drafts of stories and essays; appointment books 
(1978-86); printed reviews and articles about 
Roth; and massive files of personal and profes- 
sional correspondence, including some legal 
documents, chiefly for the years 1963-91. With 
the addition of this material, the Library has 
assembled a complete research archive docu- 
menting to date the life and career of one of the 
country’s most important authors of the post- 
war generation. 

Born in Newark, New Jersey, in 1933, Roth 
attended college at the Rutgers University 
branch there for one year before earning his 
A.B. degree from Bucknell University in 1954. 
He acquired an M.A. the next year from the 
University of Chicago, where he also taught 


from 1956 to 1958. He went on to teach in the 
lowa Writers Workshop (1960-62) and then 
served on the faculties of Princeton University 
(1962-64), the University of Pennsylvania 
(1967-77), and Hunter Coliege, City University 
of New York (1989-92). 

After early publication in some of the coun- 
try’s most influential literary and cultural jour- 
nals, such as Partisan Review and Commentary, 
and in quality popular magazines like The New 
Yorker, The Atlantic, and Harper's, Roth quickly 
began winning national recognition and acquir- 
ing honors reflective of a long and successful lit- 
erary career: reprints in Best American Short 
Stories starting in 1956; Paris Review prize for fic- 
tion in 1958; National Book Award for his first 
volume, Goodbye, Columbus; publication in the 
1960 O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories; 
Guggenheim and Rockefeller fellowships; 
awards from the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, Jewish Book Council of America, and 
National Arts Club; National Book Critics 
Circle award for fiction in 1988 and for biogra- 
phy/autobiography in 1992; and the 
PEN /Faulkner Award for fiction in 1994. He 
was married to Margaret Martinson from 1959 
until her death in 1968, and in 1990 he wed the 
British actress Claire Bloom. He has resided and 
traveled extensively abroad, including in Italy, 
England, Israel, and Czechoslovakia, making 
regular visits to the last country since the early 
1970s. For over two decades (until 1990), he was 
general editor of the Penguin Books series, 
Writers from the Other Europe. 

Roth is undoubtedly the major living author 
of the Jewish-American novel. He is admired 
for his ability to capture comic and ironic innu- 
endos of the ethnic speech he has heard since 
his childhood and to reflect, with unique wit, on 
the culture which that speech expresses. Parallel 
to the immediate praise of his accomplishments, 
however, ran criticism, especially from a seg- 
ment of his Jewish audience. At first some read- 
ers were offended by his characters, whom they 
considered satirical ethnic stereotypes. Later, 
others attacked him for alleged positions, 
inferred from his works, on sensitive cultural, 
religious, and political issues, such as those 
relating to Zionism and Israeli affairs. Operation 
Shylock, his last novel as of this writing, prompt- 
ed one reviewer to sum up Roth’s career as hav- 
ing started in 1959 as “a comic realist, Theodore 


Publicity still of Philip Roth used by his publisher 
Simon & Shuster. Photograph by Nancy Crampton. 
Reproduced with the permission of Philip Roth. 
From the Philip Roth Papers, Manuscript Division. 


Dreiser meets Jackie Mason” and evolving into 
“something quite different, the deconstruction- 
ists meet Jackie Mason.” 

Some of Roth’s interpretations of modern 
American life come off as comedy-of-manners 
dramas that are costumed as novels but convey 
serious themes. In such works as The Ghost 
Writer, Zuckerman Unbound, The Anatomy 
Lesson, The Counterlife, and Operation Shylock, 
for example, he speaks with insight and irony 
about the American writer catapulted into fame 
in modern society. He has been the subject of 
twenty books of critical comment and of innu- 
merable scholarly and popular articles. 
Encouraged by his first reading of Bernard 
Malamud’s novel The Assistant, Roth innovated 
by grafting the sprouts of realism characteristic 
of the American novel to his native New Jersey 


roots, tending them through stormy years of 
personal and political turmoil, and applying his 
inimitable style and literary husbandry in a 
dizzyingly modern cultural environment, in 
which unified meaning often remains a forever 
elusive flower. 

One of his recurring themes is the deceptive- 
ness of observation and experience, especially 
when that experience is rendered as literary 
narration. In such novels as Deception, The 
Counterlife, and Operation Shylock, through the 
use of unreliable narrators, split personalities, 
and other stylistic devices, Roth puts his own 
modern, metafictional spin on an old theme— 
the illusory nature of human perception. 
Aspects of the deception theme have been 
explored for centuries by philosophers, novel- 
ists, filmmakers, and psychoanalysts as varied 
as Plato, Vladimir Nabokov, Akira Kurasawa, 
and Sigmund Freud. Roth’s contribution to the 
metafictional genre is his open and avowed, but 
also deceptively playful, use of his own life, in 
his own name. In a Paris Review interview Roth 
explained, “Making fake biography, false his- 

a half-imaginary existence out 
of the actual drama of my life is my life.” 
Teasing the boundaries between ed Aenrl 
and fiction—much as Truman Capote, Norman 
Mailer, and others obscured the boundaries 
between j and fiction—Roth has even 
called some of his recent work “imaginary 
biography. ”’ Future studies of the new Roth 
deposit are sure to deepen and complicate the 
interpretive quandary resulting from the 
author's exploitation of metafiction and his use 
of psychoanalysis as a literary device. 

The Philip Roth manuscripts and correspon- 
dence each suggest a variety of research oppor- 
tunities. Scholars examining the many drafts 
retained for each book may find that alternate 
titles are clues to the author's thematic inten- 
tions. Roth seems to have a talent for running 
through many clinkers before hitting on a per- 
fect title. The Ghost Writer started out as “A 
Jewish Saint.” Trial titles for Zuckerman Unbound 
were “What Is Art?,” “A Star Is Born,” and 
“Fiasco.” The Prague Orgy was evidently first 
conceived as part of Zuckerman Unbound, and six 
envelopes of abandoned sections carry the dis- 
carded title, “The World Around Us.” A heavily 
revised early draft cf a manuscript titled “In a 
Good Cause” evolved two years later into The 


Counterlife with brief interim lives as “Girl of My 
Dreams” and “You Must Change Your Life.” 
The third draft of Deception was alternately titled 
“My Madame Bovary” and “Madame Bovary 
and Me” after its earlier titles, “Ears” and “All 
Ears,” were scrapped. Roth’s nonfiction book 
Patrimony, which was about his father, was pre- 

i titled “The Unmastered Past,” “Will I Be 
a Zombie?,” and “The Patrimony.” Drafts of 
Operation Shylock: A Confession bore an earlier 
subtitle, “An Autobiography in Four Acts,” as 
well as the previous titles, “Who Is Who” and 
“Duality,” both of which show the importance 
of the doppelganger theme throughout the 
book’s development. 

Roth usually prepared six to eight drafts of 
each book from the time of conception to his 
final editing. A comparison of these drafts often 
reveals the author's objectives and techniques. 
Worksheets and insert pages further document 
the novels’ evolution. For example, Roth’s 
worksheet for Deception, quoted below, was 
apparently drafted at an early point in the 
novel’s development, and it provides a rare 
look at the novelist’s creative method. On the 
worksheet, Roth lists questions to keep himself 
on track and jots down themes, motifs, and sub- 
texts in no special order, but building to crucial 
psychological insights. 

1.Is the writer aware of what women 
mean to him? 

2. What's the obsession here? (stealing; 
betrayal; intimacy—getting people to 
expose themselves.) 

3. Conversations are so intimate and the 


5. What's the pattern? Detachment and 
tenderness. Detached tenderness. 
Tender detachment. (At the heart of 
every relationship). 

6. Betrayed intimacy. 

7. The stolen moment that can’t be sus- 
tained/ Exists because it’s compartmen- 
talized. 

8. Breakdown. Sick of being separate and 
alone. Yearning ior what one can’t have: 
to let go of the controls and the sepa- 
rateness. 

9. The one who listens and the one who 
talks. 


10. In the end want to be listened to in the the author's “theology”—in which religion is 


same way. defined as communal, everyday experience. 
11. Exploit the naive desire to want to be In describing the brilliant techniques of “our 
listened to. Kafka,” one reviewer called Roth “a master illu- 
12. Faithfulness, caring, betraying, and sionist, . .. adept at fooling the public into think- 
being nice—and being cruel. ing that the outlandish fantasies in his fiction 


A second example showing the author's cre- must reflect autobiographical fact.”* 
ative process is the handwritten insert (illustrat- Researchers viewing sections of the correspon- 
ed herewith) to the fifth typewritten draft of dence in Roth’s papers cannot help but be 
Patrimony. This thoughtful addition is one of the beguiled by the many possible connections 
most moving passages in Roth’s account of his between the author's fictional characters anc * is 
father’s life and death. It lavishes the reader real-life correspondents. His chronological fies 
with Yiddish vocabulary, evokes the early Of incoming letters, and some drafts and car- 
immigrant Jewish milieu, and casually conveys bons of outgoing letters, reveal Roth’s roles as 
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Handwritten insert for the fifth draft of Roth’s 1991 pope my Aled © mag te 
writer's father. Reproduced with the permission of Philip Roth. From 
Division. 
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author, friend, son, teacher, and critic. His earli- 
est American friends have remained dedicated 
correspondents through the decades, and with 
each career change, relocation, journey, and 
publication, his circle of contacts has widened. 
New associates from around the world con- 
tribute their voices to the archive as Roth’s 
works are translated and as his interests, activi- 
ties, and reputation expand. 

Henry James, to whom Roth has been com- 
pared,’ treated the theme of the bio- 
grapher/detective prying into an author’s 
letters in The Aspern Papers, and Roth turned his 
hand to the subject of manuscript sleuthing in 
The Prague Orgy. It is tempting when reviewing 
Roth’s correspondence to let one’s investiga- 
tions into his files become an “orgy” of bio- 
graphical voyeurism. The author himself, when 
faced with the newly isolated and roughly 
arranged mass of his 
an awareness of its strangely “radioactive” 
quality—the emanations of a lifetime. 

There are throughout Roth’s files letters 
signed by people whose first names 
to those of featured characters in his novels— 
names such as “Maria,” and, of course, 
“Claire.” There is the endearing 1987 letter 
from a Mr. Zuckerman of New Jersey who 
thanks Roth for intentionally (he believes) 
immortalizing his family in the Zuckerman 
novels. One of Roth’s editors in the 1970s was a 
Susan Zuckerman. But the future Roth biogra- 
pher will be led up many blind alleys by mak- 
ing simplistic equations between real and 
fictional friends of the author. Roth himself has 
warned: “What may be taken by the innocent 


for naked autobiography is . . . more than likely 
mock-autobiography or hypothetical autobiog- 
raphy grandiosely enlarged.” 

With Roth, “everything is grist for his mill.” " 
All kinds of people wrote long, open, even 
confessional letters to the author, and one can- 
not avoid the feeling that in these files resides 
much of the raw material for his novels. People 

their hearts to him. From friends there 
are affectionate names in the salutations: 
Philly, Phroth, Flip, Lefty, Aspirin-head, 
Blueberries, etc. On the publication of The 
Ghost Writer, film producer Dore Schary was 
one of hundreds who wrote their congratula- 
tions—in his case sending a warm, congratula- 
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tory “Mazel tov” by mail.” A longtime female 
friend has in effect created a serialized autobi- 
ography by sending to Roth over the decades 
dozens of long, detailed letters covering her 
conventional iage in the 1960s (when Roth 
knew her as half of a couple), her abandon- 
ment, divorce, and years of destitution in the 
1970s (that coincided with the women’s move- 
ment), and her angst-filled independent life in 
the 1980s. Even without ing Roth’s half of 
this correspondence, it is clear that he has been 
immensely supportive of his friend—both 


y 
In another case altogether, i:: 1979, a perfect 
wrote the author an i 
sionate and original love letter. In it, the 
enthralled Miami admirer dropped the line, 
“There are two philip roth’s.” In 1980 an editor 
mused that The New Yorker had a messenger 
named Philip Roth whose job might be avail- 
able soon. And a 1987 letter from a friend 
named Philip begins playfully, “There are two 
Philips.” Could these remarks have sown the 
seeds for the crucial literary device of Operation 
Shylock, in which there are two Philip Roths? 
The files are full of epistolary 
time capsules of American literary, cultural, and 
social history. Postmarked 14 May 1959, from 
Claridge’s in London, is a letter from theatrical 
producer Max Gordon saying his partner 
George S. Kaufman is interested in Roth's book 
Goodbye, Columbus and Other Stories: “if any of 
the stories have we will certainly go 
to it.” In an enclosure from Italy, Gordon writes, 
“It seems to me that a first rate comedy talent 
like yours could do a comedy for the theatre.” 
In a 29 1968 letter, the director of spe- 
cial events for the Fifth Ave. Vietnam Peace 
Parade Committee thanks Roth for contributing 
his of Novotny’s Pain to the Literary 
and Art Auction for Peace and asks for other 
manuscripts. Film adaptations are the subject of 
another letter, this one a carbon response from 
Roth to “Jonathan,” dated 5 January 1970. The 
story “Conversion of the Jews” should be done, 
Roth writes, a bit like Francois Truffaut's film 
The 400 Blows, and it should end with a freeze- 
frame of the boy jumping off the synagogue 
roof before he lands. “Stop him in space, like 
a bird in a still photo... The appeal should 
be spiritual.” 


In another January 1970 letter, Roth regretful- 
ly refuses friend Jean Stein Vanden Heuval’s 
request for permission to use his taped “off the 
record” remarks in her forthcoming book about 
Robert Kennedy. Roth's receipt of a book club 
award prompted father Herman Roth to advise 
his son in a 1980 letter: “For future honors and 
success, dont [sic] pull a Brando. You earn them 


because of your writing.” One of John Updike’s 
frequent postcards in the collection, dated 7 
December 1990, expresses his appreciation of 
Roth’s new book, Patrimony, which caused him 
to recall his own father, and includes praise for 
Saul Bellow and Claire Bloom. A letter, 13 June 
1991, from Norman Mailer concerns arrange- 
ments for a dramatic adaptation of a section 


from Deception, to be performed one time only, 
with Claire Bloom’s participation, as a fund- 
raising event for the Actors Studio Jubilee. 

Roth often circulated copies of his fourth 
draft to literary friends for their comments. 
Because of that habit, and because of the 
thoughtful responses of others to the published 
versions, the collection is enriched by many 
long, substantive letters, written by people who 
are or undoubtedly will be the subject of biogra- 
phies. In these letters, biographers can find 
examples of their subjects’ best literary discrimi- 
nations and ideas. Some of the authors, editors, 
and other celebrities in the collec- 
tion are: Saul Bellow, Claire Bloom, Robert 
Sanford Brustein, John Cheever, E. L. Doctorow, 
Leon Edel, George P. Elliott, Veronica Geng, 
Mark Harris, Milan Kundera, Gordon Lish, 
Bernard Malamud, Joyce Carol Oates, Cynthia 
Ozick, George Plimpton, Robert Silvers, Wallace 

, Richard G. Stern, Roger Straus, William 
Styron, and John Updike. 

Access to the correspondence of deceased per- 
sons is unrestricted. Researchers may request 
Roth’s permission to see letters to or from specif- 
ic living people. Much of the deposit is currently 
unprocessed, however, and the 
boxes contain letters from living and deceased 
persons admixed. Researchers must sign a limit- 
ed access to consult only those files 
ny P Seeee Hee 6 eae Ee. 
Researchers should be aware that 
roughly chronological ites 
of specific individuals can be a 

for access to letters to or 
from living correspondents may be made 


through the chief of the Division. 
The Roth Papers relate to other literary collec- 
tions in the custody of the , but to none 


so closely as the Bernard Malamud Papers. 
There are a few Malamud letters in the Roth 
files, and the Roth manuscript 
files include the drafts and responses for his 
1986 essay “Pictures of Malamud,” which was 
intended as a tribute and published at the elder 
writer's death. The Library expects to receive 
additions to the Philip Roth Papers, 
more edited drafts of works already in the col- 


lection as well as manuscripts of subsequent 
novels and related papers. 


* Collection is partially restricted. Information 
concerning access may be sought from the 
chief of the Manuscript Division. 
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OTHER PAPERS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


ost of the items acquired in 1993 relat- 

ing to the presidency date from the 

late nineteenth century to the mid- 
twentieth century. The two are the 
PIERCE-AIKEN Papers and the G. P. A. HEALY 
Papers. Added to the Pierce-Aiken Papers were 
transcripts and photocopies of six letters from 
First Lady Jane Means Pierce, wife of President 
Franklin Pierce, to members of her family and 
photocopies of four family photographs (10 
items), 1840-59. Purchased for addition to the 
George Peter Alexander Healy collection was an 
autograph letter from Healy, a prominent por- 
trait painter, to Robert Tyler, son of President 
John Tyler, regarding the artist's intention to 
paint a portrait of the president (1 item), 1857. 

The papers of the nation’s twenty-fifth presi- 
dent, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, were aug- 
mented by two recent additions. The first, 
transferred by the Office of Personnel 
Management, consists of a tten tran- 
script of a speech entitled, “The Merit System in 
Government Appointments,” delivered by 
Roosevelt as civil service commissioner (1 item), 
ca. 1890. The second contains of six 
letters from Roosevelt to John Willis, his hunt- 
ing guide, of a Christmas note and 
funeral acknowledgment, and a reprint of an 
article about Roosevelt's friendship with Willis 
(9 items), 1909-88. 

Republican presidential in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries are the 
subject of two new collections received in 1993. 
One revolves around PERRY S. HEATH, a 
newspaper reporter and printer from Indiana, 
who became active in national Republican poli- 
tics when he moved to Washington, D.C., in 
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1881 and established a successful and influential 
news bureau. Heath became a friend of Senator 
James G. Blaine and served as publicity manager 
for Blaine’s unsuccessful presidential bid in 
1884. He was later active in the cam- 
paigns of Benjamin Harrison and William 


McKinley. For McKinley, Heath launched the 
first full-scale publicity campaign for a presiden- 
tial candidate, employing several hundred writ- 
ers to produce partisan copy for newspapers 
and national publications. After the election, 
in 


which are highlighted in the 

biographical materials, memorabilia, pho- 
tographs, and printed materials (300 items), 
1890-1920, donated by Heath’s descendants. 

A collection of REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN 
MATERIALS was acquired from Hannah 
Cayton, whose family owned a storage compa- 
ny in Washington, D.C., from which the manu- 
scripts were never claimed. Included are 

, lists, and other materials (750 
items), 1910-16, relating to Republican presi- 
dential and campaigns, 
those of President William Howard Taft, 
Representative William Brown McKinley of 
Illinois, and Supreme Court justice and unsuc- 
cessful presidential candidate Charles Evans 
Hughes. Also included are some of McKinley's 

office files. 

Barbara D. Arnold donated five letters from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, one from Eleanor 
Roosevelt, three from Harry S. Truman, two 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower, and one from 
Mamie Doud Eisenhower, all addressed either 


Campaign photograph of William McKinley and Garret A. Hobart, 1896. Under the direction of Perry S. Heath, 
whose papers the division acquired in 1993, the McKinley team launched the first full-scale publicity campaign 
for a presidential candidate. From the Presidential File, Prints and Photographs Division (LC-USZ62-58105). 


to Gen. HENRY HARLEY ARNOLD, chief of 
the United States air forces during World War 
Il, or his wife, Eleanor (12 items), 1942-55. None 
of the letters exceeds one page, and most were 
sent to thank the Arnolds for their birthday and 


Christmas greetings, invitations, and messages 
of congratulations and good will. One note from 
Truman and two from Franklin Roosevelt thank 
General Arnold for reports or memoranda he 
sent them regarding United States air power. 


CONGRESSIONAL COLLECTIONS 


sented among the Library’s 1993 manu- 
script accessions. The earliest item 
acquired is a letter, 1783, from Continental 
Congress delegate John T. Gilman to JOSIAH 
BARTLETT, signer of the Declaration of 


Ges members of Congress are repre- 


Independence, expressing his hope and belief 
that he would soon “have news that Peace is 
agreed to, my faith is very strong on this sub- 
ject, perhaps it is too much founded on my 
wishes.” Gilman's instincts were true and less 
than two weeks later he received the text of the 


provisional Treaty of Peace ending the 
American Revolution. 

Nineteenth-century Congresses are represent- 
ed by four collections. Letitia T. Howe donated 
a receipt and three letters (4 items), 1833-56, 
relating to CALEB CUSHING, a lawyer and 
diplomat who represented Massachusetts in the 
House of Representatives from 1835 to 1843. In 
a letter, 1835, written from Newbury Port, 
Massachusetts, to Joseph Blunt, Cushing 
expresses his regret that he is unable to write a 
piece for the “Annual Register” and states that 
he will return “the volume of Americaine 
Historique.” Cushing's letter, 1837, to a Mr. 
Colljum], also written from Newbury Port, dis- 
cusses the French indemnity paid to “S. Coffin’s 
estate,” and in a letter written from 
Washington, D.C., when he was United States 
attorney general, Cushing mentions to Supreme 
Court justice John McLean the unrest in Kansas 
and the government's interest in two pending 
legal matters. 

The Mexican War and Whig politics are dis- 
cussed in four letters (7 items, including three 
transcriptions), 1845-46, sent to H. B. Curtis 
by COLUMBUS DELANO, who represented 
Ohio in the twenty-ninth, thirty-ninth, and 
fortieth Congresses (1845-47 and 1865-69) and 
who served as secretary of the interior from 
1870 to 1875. 

An interesting group of letters (42 items), 
1828-65, were purchased for addition to the 
family papers of THOMAS EWING, United 
States senator from Ohio during the years 
1831-37 and 1850-51, secretary of the treasury 
during the presidential administrations of 
William H. Harrison and John Tyler, and first 
secretary of the interior under President 
Zachary Taylor. Ewing's correspondents includ- 
ed several members (or future members) of 
Congress and other national figures. 

Twenty-two letters, 1828-55, to Ewing from 
Thomas Corwin, prominent Whig politician, 
Ohio governor, and secretary of the treasury, 
relate to the development of the American 
banking system, the nullification question, 
states’ rights, slavery, Indian wars, and other 
major political issues of the nineteenth century. 
Two letters, 1832, from Ohio governor Duncan 
McArthur pertain to the upcoming presidential 
election, Whig party politics, and personal legal 


This photograph of Wade Hampton was among the 
and other items added in 1993 to the 


papers of this distinguished Confederate cavalry offi- 
cer and United States senator. From the Wade 
Hampton Papers, Manuscript Division. 


matters. Ewing's political ally in the Senate, 
Daniel Webster, wrote him a lengthy letter in 
Ovtober 1833 before the beginning of the twen- 
ty-third Congress, in which Webster mentions 
Ar Jrew Jackson's controversial removal of 
deposits from the National Bank, tariff matters, 
and other issues likely to dominate the legisla- 
tive session. Two letters, 1860-61, from future 
United States senator Garrett Davis to Ewing 
discuss the political climate during the antebel- 
lum period, specifically the slavery issue and 
John C. Fremont’s proclamation to liberate 
slaves held by “those who were found to be in 
arms against the Government.” Six letters, 
1848-65, to Ewing from John Sherman, brother 
of Gen. William T. Sherman and himself a 
member of the House of Representatives and 
Senate, secretary of the treasury, and secretary 
of state, concern a wide variety of political 
topics, including the Whig nomination of 


Zachary Taylor, the Korseo Affair, develop- 
ments in his brother's military career, and the 
emancipation question. The remaining corre- 
spondents include Gen. Thomas Ewing, J. 
Childs, N. Dennison, R. P. E. Barber, Hy B. 
Curtis, and R. C. Winthrop 

Another recent relates to the life 
and family of WADE HAMPTON, the great 
Confederate cavalry officer, of South 
Carolina from 1876 to 1879, and United States 
senator from 1879 to 1891. Denise Duddleson, a 
Hampton descendent, and her husband William 
donated a collection of obituar- 
ies, and photographs relating to the Hampton 
family of South Carolina (30 items), 1855-1935. 
Included are rare autograph letters written by 
General Hampton between 1855 and 1889, 
including two, 1888-89, to his son Alfred and 
seven, 1855-64, to his youngest sister Mary 
Fisher Hampton (1833-1866), who was a surro- 


gate mother to his children after his first wife 
died in 1852. 
Additions were also made to three twentieth- 
collections. Senator DANIEL P. MOYNI- 
HAN added to his papers photocopies of 
clippings from the Washington Post relating to the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy (4 
items), 1963, and ROBERT TAFT, JR., donated 
the typewritten manuscript and corrected copy 


” in which 
he recollected his World War II experiences (2 
items), 1993. ALICE M. RIVLIN, economist, pub- 
lic policy analyst, former director of the nonparti- 
san Congressional Budget Office, and acting 
Gootier of tha Otten of Mennqament end Baten 
(OMB), added to her papers 

subject files, and reports (5,000 items), 1987-91, 
documenting her work with the Brookings 
Institution in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 


JUDICIAL AND LEGAL COLLECTIONS 


n addition to the papers of Winn Newman 
and John J. Sirica featured elsewhere in this 


report, the division acquired other important 


legal collections in 1993, n ‘Ye papers of 
attorneys Edward Benn: a's ms, Telford 
Taylor, and Elmer Gertz and pur 5 Robert Lee 


Carter, Gerhard A. Gesell, Byron R. White, and 
William J. Brennan. 

EDWARD BENNETT WILLIAMS, once called 
“the country’s top criminal lawyer” by Time 
magazine, represented such clients 
as teamsters’ leader James R. Hoffa, red-baiting 
Wisconsin senator Joseph R. McCarthy, orga- 
nized crime boss Frank Costello, treasury secre- 
tary John Connally, Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, and Central Intelligence 

director Richard Helms. Williams, who 
died in 1988, was known as a powerful 
Washington insider, who enjoyed friendly rela 
tions with both Democratic and Republican 


presidents and members of Congress. ! \e also 
was a familiar figure to the American public 


because of his involvement in prominent legal 
cases and his role as a owner and man- 
aging partner of the Washington Redskins foot- 
ball team and majority owner of the Baltimore 
Orioles baseball team. Among the papers donat- 
ed by Williams’s widow last year are correspon- 
dence, subject files, committee files, speeches 
and writings, notes, invitations, scrapbooks, 
printed materials, and audio recordings (22,000 
items), 1946-88. 

TELFORD TAYLOR was a government attor- 
ney with the Interior 
Adjustment Administration, the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and the 
Federal Communications Commission, before 


serving as an intelligence officer in the United 
States Army during World War II. After the 


war, he joined the staff of Supreme Court justice 


Robert H. Jackson, who had been appointed by 
President Harry S. Truman to represent the 
United States at the international trial of war 
criminals in Nuremberg, Germany. Taylor 
assumed the role of chief American prosecutor 
at the Nuremberg trials, and his involvement in 
these unprecedented legal proceedings brought 
him honors and awards from the United States 
and foreign governments. After the trials, 
Taylor established a private law practice, and 
in the 1950s he argued a number of civil liber- 
ties cases and actively opposed Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy’s increasing abuse of power. Since 
1958 Taylor has been on the faculty of 
Columbia Law School. The division first solicit- 
ed Taylor's papers in 1954, and the initial 
installment deposited by him in July 1993 con- 
sists of correspondence, documents, and 
research materials (2,050 items) relating to the 
Nuremberg trials and to his books, The Breaking 
Wave: The Second World War in the Summer of 
1940 (1967), Munich: The Price of Peace (1979), 
and The Anatomy of the Nuremberg Trials: A 
Personal Memoir (1992). 

Chicago attorney ELMER GERTZ, whose 
clients have included Nathan Leopold, Henry 
Miller, and Jack Ruby, made three additions 
(7,500 items), 1981-$3, to his collection in 1993 
consisting of student papers from a civil rights 
seminar he taught at John Marshall Law 
School in Chicago, Illinois, and correspon- 
dence, financial records, printed materials, 
and other papers relating primarily to John F. 
Kennedy, Jack Ruby, George S. Viereck, the 
Blind Service Association, and the American 
Jewish Congress. 

Judge ROBERT LEE CARTER sits on the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. Before this 
he was an attorney with the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), a member of a private law 
firm, a United States attorney, an adjunct law 


professor, and a member of various boards and 
commissions investigating racial discrimina- 
tion and supporting civil rights. The small 
installment of papers (351 items), 1968-93, 
received from Carter in 1993 includes corre- 
spondence, memoranda, newspaper clippings, 
and a printed transcript of New York governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller’s testimony before the 
McKay Commission. 

The Manuscript Division's 1991 acquisitions 
report featured an essay on the papers of Judge 
GERHARD A. GESELL, who as a federal trial 
judge on the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, heard cases of great 
national importance, including those involving 
the Pentagon Papers, Watergate, and the Iran- 
Contra Affair. Judge Gesell died in 
1993, and his estate generously donated his 
remaining legal materials to the Library. 
Included among the recent additions are print- 
ed opinions, transcripts of charges to juries, 
sentencing cards, files, civil and 
criminal docket books, bench books, chrono- 
logical files, court orders, and tributes and 
obituaries (12,000 items), 1968-93. Of 
lar interest are materials to the Oliver 
North case, including a notebook containing 
Gesell’s handwritten notes, 1988-89, made at 
home after in the North case, a copy 
of a 1991 letter from Gesell to Judge Lawrence 
E. Walsh and Walsh's reply, and a memoran- 
dum, 1993, by Gesell regarding North's com- 


1984-92 terms ard a smaller number of files 
dealing with Supreme Court administrative 
matters (79,000 items), 1984-92. Justice 
WILLIAM J. BRENNAN also added correspon- 
dence, case histories, and other papers (100,000 
items), 1956-93, to his collection. 


DIPLOMACY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


merican foreign affairs and diplomacy 
figure prominently in several 1993 
isitions. Early in the year, Ronald L. 
Fox donated to the Library a bound volume 
containing holograph and record copies of cor- 
respondence of WILLIAM VANS MURRAY 
and fellow statesmen relating to Murray’s 
diplomatic career and to the XYZ affair (41 
items), 1778-1801. Murray was the American 
minister to the Netherlands and special envoy 
to France in the late 1790s and early 1800s. The 
papers acquired in 1993 include copies of diplo- 
matic documents created as early as 1778, which 
were assembled for Murray’s use in his negotia- 
tions with France following the breakdown of 
relations after the XYZ debacle. Correspondents 
represented in these documents include John 
Paul Jones, John Marshall, Charles Dumas, 
Robert Livingston, John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, Robert Morris, Timothy Pickering, 
Rufus King, and others. 

Diplomatic activities in the eighteenth century 
also involved Indian relations, as represented in a 
recent acquisition of reproductions from the South 
Carolina Department of Archives and History. 
Included in a portfolio, titled Diplomats in Red and 
White: Treaties Between South Carolina and the 
Cherokee Indians, 1759-1777, are copies of four 
original treaties between the Cherokee Indians 
and South Carolina dated 1759, 1761, and 1777. 

Additions were made to the papers of two 
former ambassadors to the Soviet Union. The 
Hillwood Museum donated correspondence, 
legal documents, and a blueprint (150 items), 
1940-41, relating to the business interests in 
Fisherman’s Island, Florida, of JOSEPH E. 
DAVIES, who was ambassador to the Soviet 
Union from 1936 to 1938 and served as Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s special envoy to confer with 
Joseph Stalin in May-June 1943. Added to the 
papers of W. Averell Harriman, ambassador to 
the Soviet Union from 1943 to 1946, was a com- 
memorative volume (1 item), 1899, containing 
poetry, speeches, watercolors, maps, pho- 
tographs, and signatures relating to the 


Harriman Alaska Expedition. The trip was 
funded by Harriman’s father, railroad magnate 
Edward H. Harriman. Members of the Harri- 
man family, including young Averell, accompa- 
nied the and scientists. 

Mrs. CLARENCE K. STREIT donated two 
additions (10,900 items), 1896-1984, to the 
papers of her husband, a foreign correspondent 
in the 1920s and 1930s who founded the 
Atlantic Union, an organization promoting the 
democratic federation of the seven original 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). The Streit Papers 
received in 1993 consist of correspondence, 
diaries, journals, notebooks, printed materials, 
photographs, manuscripts and proofs of two of 
Streit’s books—Hafiz (1928) and Union Now 
(1939)—articles, poems, subject files, appoint- 
ment books, printed materials, records of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, and family papers 
including an edited typescript of a diary, 
1896-1917, of Streit’s mother, Emma 
and memoirs, 1952, of his father, Louis L. Streit. 

The division’s 1990 acquisitions report fea- 
tured an essay on the papers of OWEN LATTI- 
MORE, the noted scholar and political advisor 
to Chiang Kai-shek, who was accused by Joseph 
R. McCarthy in the 1950s of being a Communist 
sympathizer and the architect of a secret plan to 
bring Mao Tse-tung to power in China. In 1993 
Emory University donated to the Library pho- 


tographs taken during one of Lattimore’s 
research trips to Mongolia in the 1940s and pho- 
tographs of the Lattimore family (200 items). 
The Manuscript Division transferred these 
images to the Prints and Photographs Division. 
CORD MEYER, former Central Intelligence 
Agency official, president of the United World 
Federalists, and founder of the American 
Veterans Committee, added to his papers an 
article entitled, “A Still Dangerous World,” 
which he wrote for his Yale University fiftieth 
class reunion yearbook, and photocopies of his 
columns published in the “Commentary” sec- 
tion of the Washington Times (50 items), 1991-92. 
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“I rarely stir from home, never beyond Alexandria or the Federal City,” wrote George Washington in his 3 
December 1797 letter to William Vans Murray, the newly confirmed American minister to the Netherlands. 


Written during 


his brief retirement from public life, Washington's four-page letter (of which the first two pages 


are shown) reveals the former president's international interests despite his personal inclinations to concentrate 
on his private affairs, particularly the repair and maintenance of buildings at Mount Vernon. From a recently 
donated addition to the William Vans Murray Papers, Manuscript Division. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


among the most important and numer- 
ous held by the Manuscript Division, 
and several acquisitions, ranging in time from 
the colonial period through the 1980s, were 
received in 1993. In June the division 
an important letterbook kept by DAVID 
WOLFE, assistant deputy quartermaster general 
for New York, relating to supplies and stores for 
the Continental army (1 item), 1780-83. 
Indian skirmishes and the Civil War figure 
prominently in the two nineteenth-century col- 
lections acquired. EDWIN R. NASH’s diary 


(avons relating to military history are 


57 


spans a ‘wo-month period in 1865 (3 August-26 
September) when he was a member of the 
Powder River Expedition against the Dakota 
Indians. DAVID DOUGLASS’s papers (69 
items), 1862-93, consist of fifty-five letters writ- 
ten mainly to his mother, Margaret Douglass, 
while he was serving with Company K, Seventy- 
ninth Indiana Volunteers, in Kentucky and 
Tennessee during the Civil War; transcripts of 
eleven of the letters; a poem; a printed historical 
sketch of the company; and an issue of the New 
York Herald. There is evidence that the letters 
were written for Douglass by another soldier. 


President Woodrow Wilson's health is the subject of this letter from secretary of war Newton Diehl Baker to his 
friend D. C. Westenhaver, a district court judge. A series of thirty-one letters from Baker to Westenhaver were 
acquired in 1993. From the Newton Diehl Baker Papers, Manuscript Division. 


An engaging set of letters (33 items), 1917-30, 
from NEWTON DIEHL BAKER to his close 
friend, district court judge D. C. (“Dave”) 
Westenhaver, reveal the observations, reactions, 
reminiscences, and opinions of this prominent 
Cleveland attorney who served as Woodrow 
Wilson's secretary of war. In thirty-one letters, 
1917-28, to Westenhaver, Baker writes about the 
American effort in World War I, conscription, 
conscientious objectors, President Wilson’s ill- 
ness, German submarine warfare, the Russian 
revolution, prohibition, Congress, foreign mili- 
tary and political figures, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and a host of other topics. A number of letters 
convey Bake ’s opinions of recent books about 
Wilson, Worl 1 War I, world history, and litera- 
ture. In a letier dated 3 October 1921, Baker 
takes issue w th the portrayal of Wilson's cabi- 
net in a new book on the war, presumably 


Charles Seymour’s Woodrow Wilson and the 
World War, stating that the author “falls easily 
into the popular error that I was the most influ- 
ential, when the fact is that | was rarely consult- 
ed outside the War Department sphere and the 
President did not consult me or even tell me in 
advance of his intentions in many matters, e.g. 
his letter asking the election of a democratic 
congress.” A letter from Baker to Ben Fiery, 
1920, and one to Paul Westenhaver, 1930, are 
also included in this new addition generously 
donated by Cleveland attorney John D. Drinko. 
Collections relating to World War II include 
the papers of Adm. JOHN H. TOWERS and 
ANDRES SORIANO. Towers, widely consid- 
ered the architect of United States naval avia- 
tion, doggedly oversaw the growth of the 
navy’s air force from three planes shortly after 
World War I to thousands before his retirement 


in 1947. He is credited with planning the carrier 
air war that defeated the Japanese fleet in World 
War II, and photographs and negatives (60 
items), 1895-1951, were added to his papers 
first acquired by the Library in 1991. Soriano’s 
estate forwarded to the Library articles, press 
releases, newspaper clippings, and other papers 
relating to the Philippines during World War II, 
together with annual reports, 1980-82, of the A. 
Soriano Corporation (150 items), 1942-82. 
Soriano served on Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
staff during the war. 

The war in Vietnam is the focus of another 
1993 acquisition, namely an addition to the 
papers of former war and politi- 
cal journalist NEIL SHEEHAN, author of the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning biography of Lt. Col. 
John Paul Vann, A Bright Shining Lie. Sheehan 
donated portions of his papers in 1990 and 1991, 
to which he added in 1993 another 32,000 items, 
1964-92, of manuscripts and proofs 
of A Bright Shining Lie and of his most recent 
book After the War Was Over: Hanoi and Saigon 
(1993), together with related reports, subject 
files, Pentagon beat files, notebooks, research 


materials, press releases, printed materials, 
maps, slides, and photographs. 

National security issues and defense matters 
of the last twenty years are highlighted in the 

pers of WILLIAM E. ODOM and CASPAR 
W. WEINBERGER. General Odom was the 
United States Army’s assistant chief of staff 
for intelligence from 1981 to 1985 and director 
of the National Security Agency from 1985 to 
1988. The papers he donated in 1993, however, 
relate to the period when he was military 
assistant to the assistant to the president for 
national security affairs. They consist of calen- 
dars of daily activities and notebooks from 
meetings of the Special Coordination 
Committee of the National Security Council 
(16 items), 1976-80. The Weinberger Papers 
cover a slightly later period during the 1980s 
when Weinberger was secretary of defense 
under President Ronald Reagan. The materials 
recently deposited are files pertaining primari- 
ly to Weinberger’s public engagements as sec- 
retary of defense and audio and video 
recordings of ceremonies and press confer- 
ences (15,500 items), 1981-87. 


HISTORIANS, LIBRARIANS, AND JOURNALISTS 


JAMESON were augmented by two addi- 

tions in 1993. Transferred from the 
Library of Congress archives were correspon- 
dence, memoranda, reports, notes, wi ago 
al bills, phs, newspaper clippings, and 
printed materials (350 items), 1604-1933, relat- 
ing chiefly to Jameson’s lobbying efforts for a 
national archives and his activities as a member 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Also included were transcripts and correspon- 
dence relating to French and Spanish archival 
material, 1770s—1800s, the settlement 
of Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi. The 
second addition, donated by the historian’s 


daughter-in-law and granddaughter, consists of 


Ts papers of historian J. FRANKLIN 


Jameson family correspondence, childhood 
writings and drawings of J. Franklin Jameson, 
financial and legal papers, newspaper clippings, 
photographs, and other papers (1,000 items), 


1822-1959. 

Librarian of JAMES H. BILLING- 
TON deposited for addition to his papers a 
copy of a letter he wrote to George and Barbara 
Bush and the original typewritten letter signed 
by the former in reply (2 items), 1993. 
Historian and former Librarian of Congress 
DANIEL J. BOORSTIN also made two deposits 
to his papers in 1993. In June he donated 
reprints of Carol Bondhus ‘s 1986 bib- 
liography of his writings, a copy of Frank 
Annunziata’s 1983 biographical sketch of him 


for the Dictionary of Literary Biography, and four 
microcomputer disks containing successive ver- 
sions of a revised bibliography by Fitzgerald 
and two letters she wrote to Boorstin’s wife (7 

items), 1983-91. In August Boorstin forwarded 
correspondence, manuscripts, reviews, newspa- 
per clippings, and other papers related to his 
lectures and writings, including his books The 
Discoverers and The Creators (3,000 items), 
1973-93. 

The Library received the first installment of 
the JOHN OSBORNE Papers in 1982 a little 
more than a year after the death of this highly 
respected White House journalist, whose 
columns for the New Republic magazine greatly 
enhanced public understanding of the Richard 
M. Nixon, Gerald R. Ford, and Jimmy Carter 
administrations. In 1993 Mrs. Gertrude 
McCullough Osborne deposited additional 
drafts, notes, research material, and other 


papers relating to her husband’s unpublished 
biography of James D. Forrestal; correspon- 
dence, including letters she exchanged with her 
husband; and published books and other print- 
ed material (2,000 items), 1940-82, document- 
ing her husband’s career as a writer for 
Newsweek, a foreign correspondent and editor 
with Time, and a political correspondent with 
the New 

HF-DRICK SMITH, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist and author of The Russians, a 1976 
best-seller about contemporary Soviet society, 
donated a large addition to his papers consist- 
ing of subject files, notebooks, transcripts, clip- 
pings, printed materials, and audio recordings 
collected during his travels to the former Soviet 
Union between 1988 and 1992 and manuscript 
drafts of The New Russians, first published in 
1990 and revised a year later (30,000 items), 
1984-92. 


CULTURAL AND LITERARY HISTORY 


eral existing collections constitute the 

division’s 1993 literary receipts. A small 
collection of papers and books relating to poet, 
editor, and translator HUGH JOSEPH 
CHISHOLM was donated to the Library by 
Chisholm’s daughter-in-law, Jeanne Chisholm, 
the widow of Hugh Jeremy Chisholm. A 1942 
profile in The New Yorker described Hugh 
Joseph Chisholm as a protege of Christopher 
Isherwood, the author of poems in Harper's 
Bazaar and Spur, and a contributor with “such 
metrical big guns as Auden, Spender, Jeffers, 
and MacLeish” to an anthology of British and 
American verse. The papers donated in 1993 
include typescript and handwritten manu- 
scripts of Chisholm’s poetry and other writings, 
a wedding album and other photographs, print- 
ed matter, and a small amount of correspon- 
dence, including an interesting letter from 
Henry Miller to Chisholm concerning the lat- 


Te: new acquisitions and additions to sev- 


ter’s son, Hugh Jeremy Chisholm, and another 
letter from John Hersey to the Chisholms (51 
items), 1917-93. 

Joining the Chisholm Papers as the other new 
acquisition was the first installment of the 
papers of former book editor WILLIAM 
McGUIRE, who was associated for many years 
with the Bollingen series at Princeton University 
Press. The materials ted by McGuire con- 
sist entirely of research and files for his 
book on poetry consultants to the Library of 
Congress, Poetry’s Catbird Seat, published by the 
Library in 1988. The files, covering all the poetry 
consultants and the first poet laureate, contain 

, records collected from diverse 
Library of Congress files, cassettes of tape- 
recorded interviews, and printed material (4,000 
items), 1937-88. The division looks forward to 
future installments of McGuire’s papers cover- 
ing his career with the Bollingen series, his 
research on Sigmund Freud, Anna Freud, and 


Carl Jung, and his interest in Vladimir 


Nabokov, all topics that complement the divi- 
sion’s literary and holdings. 

Added to editor KEN McCORMICK’s collec- 
tion of Doubleday & Company records were 
files of correspondence and other working 
papers (5,750 items), 1930-92, relating to Cecil 
Beaton, Ray Bradbury, Thomas E. Dewey, Allen 
Drury, Estes Kefauver, Vincent Price, Irving 
Stone, Leon Uris, Herman Wouk, and other 
authors under contract with Doubleday. 
Accompanying each file were cover notes writ- 
ten by McCormick similar to those described in 
detail in the division's 1992 report. 

Miranda Haydn donated additional papers 
of her late father, HIRAM HAYDN, a novelist, 
teacher, executive officer of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and editor for the American Scholar and several 
big publishing houses. The new receipt consists 
of drafts of writings, ence, obituar 
ies, reviews, clippings, printed material, and 
other papers (1,000 items), 1943-74. Of special 
note are an unproduced filmscript adapted 
from Haydn’s novel Report from the Red 
Windmill and typescripts of taped sessions with 
writers who visited classes he taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Playwright, novelist, and screenwriter 
HENRY DENKER deposited correspondence, 
drafts of novels, filmscripts, playscripts, 
research notes, reviews, legal papers, and pho- 
tographs (450 items), 1965-87, chiefly relating 
to his works The Physicians: A Novel of 
Malpractice (1975), The Scofield Diagnosis (1977), 
The Starmaker (1977), The Actress (1978), Error of 
Judgment (1979), Horowitz and Mrs. Washington 
(1979), and The Choice (1987). Ann Malamud, 
widow of writer BERNARD MALAMUD, 
donated manuscript and typescript drafts, 
notes, and research materials for her husband’s 
1989 work The People and Uncollected Stories, 
photocopies of her husband's instructions to 
his literary executors and related correspon- 
dence, and a pt copy of her bibliogra- 
phy of her husband's published editions (150 
items), 1974-87. The Copyright Office trans- 
ferred to the Manuscript Division a 
letter (1 item), 1993, from novelist TON] MOR- 
RISON to Barbara Ringer and Robert 
Wedgeworth of the Library o’ Congress 
Advisory Committee on Copyright Registration 
and Deposit, and novelist KURT VONNEGUT 
deposited typescripts of his 1990 novel Hocus 
Pocus (9 items), 1989-90, 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


tudents of both American popular culture 

the history of science will find infor- 

mation of interest in two new collections 
relating to the development of sound film tech- 
and television . The papers 

of General Electric Company and Radio 
Corporation of America (RCA) engineer 
HAROLD SUNDE document his installation 
and operation of sound reproducing equipment 
in England in the late 1920s and his introduc- 
tion of films to the Soviet Union and his 


of the RCA Photophone system in 
Moscow in the early 1930s. The Sunde Papers 


61 


are composed of unique typescripts, engineer- 
ing, reports, blueprints, exhibitors’ contracts, 


and other internal RCA documents (475 items), 
1928-35. A of the collection is Sunde’s 
report of his 1934 trip to Europe, in which he 
discusses his meetings with scientists working 


with Nobel Prize-winning engineer Guglielmo 
Marconi, inventor of the wireless telegraph, and 


papers of physicist THOMAS T. GOLDSMITH, 


member of the board of directors of 


Metromedia, Inc., and director of research, 
board member, and vice-president of Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories. While at Du Mont, 
Goldsmith was involved in developing a com- 
mercially practical cathode-ray tube, the tech- 
nology of which could be applied to the 
transmission and reception of television and 
other scientific and industrial uses. Goldsmith's 
correspondence, minutes, appointment books, 
subject files, personnel files, financial papers, 
printed materials, and photographs (40,000 
items), 1929-88, document his technical research 
and also shed light on the history and business 
activities of Du Mont Laboratories, a leader in 
television manufacturing and a pioneer in tele- 
vision broadcasting before it was squeezed from 
the market by the National Broadcasting 
Company (NBC) and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS). 


Physicist 


Two other science-related collections acquired 
in 1993 focus on polar expeditions. Alice 
Barnard Thomsen donated a small collection of 
transcripts and photocopies (17 items), 1901-93, 
relating to her father, LEON F. BARNARD, who 
served as secretary of the unsuccessful Baldwin- 
Ziegler expedition to the North Pole in 1901-02. 
Among the items acquired were photocopies of 
memoranda, agreements, statements, reports, 
and newspaper clippings concerning the expedi- 
tion; a transcript of Barnard’s polar diary; and a 
brief history of the journey prepared by Alice 
Thomsen. Complementing the Barnard receipt 
was a gift from Mrs. BERNT BALCHEN consist- 
ing of correspondence, reports, articles, mem- 
oirs, a logbook, awards, tributes, printed 
material, audiocassettes, and photographs (750 
items), 1926-90, documenting her husband's 
noted career in aviation, particularly his polar 


Thomas T. Goldsmith (right) and television pioneer Alien B. Du Mont discuss the dawn of commercial 
color television during the filming of an early 1950s television broadcast. The Thomas T. Goldsmith Papers 
the Harold Sunde Papers, both acquired in 1993, concern the ¢ 


and 
t of sound film technology and televi- 


sion broadcasting. From the Thomas T. Goldsmith Papers, Manuscript Division. 
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expeditions with Adm. Richard E. Byrd and the 
writing of his autobiography, Come North With 
Me (1959). 

The relationship between science and govern- 
ment may be explored in several collections 
acquired in 1993. Nobel Prize-winning chemist 
GLENN THEODORE SEABORG made several 
large additions (20,750 items), 1941-92, to his 
papers consisting of correspondence, speeches, 
minutes of meetings, reports, reminiscences, 
printed material, and chronological, subject, 
and publication files relating to his work with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, International 
Organization for Chemical Sciences in 
Development, and University of Chicago 
Metallurgical Laboratory. SAMUEL C. 
PHILLIPS’s widow donated correspondence, 
speeches, transcripts of oral history interviews, 
notebooks, appointment books, subject files, 
legal papers, printed materials, and slides (600 
items), 1969-88, documenting her husband’s 
career as an administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
and director of the Apollo space program, a 
commander of Air Force advanced 
programs, and an executive with TRW’s 
Defense Systems Group. 

Nicholas A. Vonneuman donated correspon- 
dence, family papers, photographs, a patent, 
audio recordings, and by or about his 
brother, mathematician JOHN VON NEU- 
MANN (100 items), 1911-92, who was a consul- 
tant to the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
from 1943 to 1955 and a member of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission from 1955 to 
1957. A small collection of papers (21 items), 
1950-89, received previously from corporate 
director and science consultant WILLIAM T. 
GOLDEN were belatedly accessioned in 1993. 
These consist of a photocopy of an 
volume, Government Military-Scientific Research: 
Review for the President of the United States, 
1950-1951, containing memoranda relating to 
Golden’s conversations with more than 150 
individuals conducted in response to President 
Harry S. Truman’s request for information 
about the s scientific efforts follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Korean War; reprints of 
articles, 1974-82, relating to the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, which resulted 
from Golden's efforts; reviews of Golden's pub- 


lished work, Science and Technology Advice to the 
President, Congress, and judiciary (1988); and a 
1988 report compiled by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York entitled Science, 
Technology and Government. 

Medical collections also figure prominently 
among the division's 1993 acquisitions. Among 
the most interesting new receipts were record 
and account books (7 volumes), 1836-67, docu- 
menting the dental practice of Dr. EDWARD 
MAYNARD, who practiced in Washington, 
D.C., from 1836 to 1891 and who is credited 
with being the first dentist to fill teeth with gold 
foil. The books cover the years 1836-37, 1849, 
1851-52, and 1869 and contain brief entries con- 
sisting of the patient’s name, date of visit, 
nature of the work performed, and fee charged. 
Occasional comments and witty asides are 
included. Among Maynard's patients were 
many members of Congress, Supreme Court 
justices, military figures, and other notables, 
including Duff Green, John Payne Todd, 
Thomas Ewing, W. W. Corcoran, George 
Brinton McClellan, Francis Preston Blair, Roger 
Brooke Taney, Matthew Fontaine Maury, Edwin 
McMasters Stanton, and Daniel Edgar Sickles. 

Additions to ytical collections con- 
tinued to be acquired in 1993. An oil portrait (1 
item), n.d., and photocopies and typewritten 
transcripts of correspondence and writings of 
JOSEF BREUER (28 items), 1866-1924, were 
added to the papers of this Austrian physician 
and psychoanalyst who coauthored with 
Sigmund Freud the classic Studien iiber Hysterie 
(1895). The Sigmund Freud Archives donated 
materials relating to Sigmund’s daughter, 
ANNA FREUD, also a and to his 
son and daughter-in-law, OLIVER AND 
HENNY FUCHS FREUD. The Anna Freud 
items consist of four letters (and one photo- 
copy), which she wrote to Dr. John Frosch (5 
items), 1955-68. The Oliver and Henny Fuchs 
Freud materials include a transcript of a letter, 
1939, in French written by the Freuds’ fifteen- 
year-old daughter, Eva Mathilde Freud, when 
she was at Girl Guide Camp in England five 
years before her death in France during World 
War II; a transcript of an article entitled “Eva 
Freud: One Life,” written by Pierre Segord 
(translated into English by Carmen Nedelea) 
and published in the November 1992 issue of 


Les Temps Modernes; and a copy of the September 
1993 issue of Trames containing another version 
of the same article. Also added to the Sigmund 


Freud Collection was a photocopy of an analysis 
of Emil Schwyzer by psychoanalyst JOHANN 
JAKOB HONEGGER, a student and colleague of 
Carl Jung (1 item), ca. 1910. 

The Manuscript Division’s 1987 acquisitions 
report featured an essay about the papers of psy- 
chologist and civil rights advocate KENNETH 


BANCROFT CLARK. Since publication of that 
issue, the division has obtained several notable 
additions to the Clark Papers, including approx- 
imately 76,000 items, 1930-93, received in 1993. 


pings, printed materials, photographs, audio 
recordings, awards, and memorabilia. 


FAMILY PAPERS 


ome of the division’s richest collections are 

composed of family papers, such as those 

of the La Follettes, Breckinridges, 
Harrisons, Lows, Mills, and McAdoos. 
Elsewhere in this report are references to the 
Ewing and Hampton family papers, but other 
family collections were also acquired in 1993, 
including additions to the papers of the Moton, 
Palmer and Loper, Benjamin Titus Roberts, 
Joseph J. Roberts, and Vespucci families. 

The division’s 1988 report featured an essay 
on the papers of the Moton and Patterson fami- 
lies. Upon Booker T. Washington's death in 
1915, Robert Russa Moton became the second 
president of Tuskegee Institute, eventually 
transforming the vocational and agricultural 
high school into a fully accredited college and 
professional institution. Moton’s wife, Jennie 
Dee Booth Moton, was director of women at 
Tuskegee, an official with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, and president of 
the National Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. One of Moton’s daughters, Catherine, 
married Frederick Douglass Patterson, Sr., an 
educator who served as Tuskegee’s third presi- 
dent from 1935 to 1953. Another Moton daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Moton Hubbard, was deputy 
assistant secretary of state for public affairs. 


The installment of ROBERT RUSSA MOTON 
FAMILY papers received in 1993 consists pri- 
marily of correspondence, biographical materi- 
als, newspaper clippings, photographs, printed 
materials, and other papers (200 items), 
1911-79, pertaining to Charlotte Moton 
Hubbard, including materials relating to her 
visit to Vietnam in 1967. 

In 1992 the division received a large addition 
to the papers of the seafaring PALMER and 
LOPER FAMILIES of Connecticut. 
The donors of that addition, Harriet B. and 
Malcolm F. Brown, were equally generous in 
1993, expanding once again this important col- 
lection centering on sea captain and explorer 
Nathaniel B. Palmer, merchant and sea captain 
Alexander Smith Palmer, and ship captain, ship- 
builder, and inventor Richard Fanning Loper, 
whose son married Alexander Palmer's daugh- 
ter. The collection contains ships’ logs and jour- 
nals, family and general correspondence, and 
business and financial papers pertaining to the 
many Palmer and Loper , children, and 


spouses 
descendants. The 1993 addition included mainly 
receipts, account books, and deeds and other 
legal papers together with a smaller amount of 
correspondence, genealogical materials, a 
patent, and a map (367 items), 1788-1927. 


a deed, and financial docu- 
ments (162 items), 1851-1934, were added to the 
family papers of BENJAMIN TITUS ROBERTS, 
a minister and who founded the Free 
Methodist Church in 1860 following a theologi- 
cal controversy within the Methodist Church. 
The JOSEPH J. ROBERTS FAMILY Papers per- 
tain to the first president of the republic of 
Liberia and his family. Roberts was born in 
Virginia of free black parents and migrated to 
Liberia in 1829. Other division collections, 
notably the records of the American 
Colonization Society, document the settlement 
of Liberia by American blacks in the early nine- 
teenth century, and the Roberts family papers 

those records. William R. Davis, Jr., 
a direct descendent of Joseph J. Roberts, donated 
the first installment of Roberts family papers in 
1983 and made subsequent gifts in 1991 and 
1993. The last group acquired contains corre- 
spondence of Davis, a published copy of the 


Liberian national anthem, a photograph of 
President William V. S. Tubman’s first cabinet, 
Colinet Ellis’s will, and printed material 

ing, to Liberian armed forces (10 items), 1911-79. 


tions of documents in Italian, from the four- 
teenth century through the Renaissance, 
relating to members of the VESPUCCI FAMI- 
LY, transcribed by Marcelo di Piazzo, director 
of the archive in Florence, and obtained by 
Arciniegas in 1946; research cards in Spanish 
prepared by Arciniegas; and a typewritten 
draft and published copy of ‘s 1990 
book, El Embajador: Vida de Guido Antonio, tio de 
Amerigo Vespucci (2,375 items), 1300-1990. 
These items are a welcome addition to some of 
the earliest manuscripts in the division, letters 
of explorer Amerigo Vespucci, whose name 


graces the 


ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS 


approximately 276,500 items in the category 

of archives and records. As in previous 
years, the records of civil rights organizations 
account for most of these receipts. The 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
(NAACP) added 150,000 items of correspon- 
dence, subject files, housing files, branch files, 
legal files, printed materials, and audiotapes, 
1947-80, to its large and frequently consulted 
archives. An additional 500 items, 1884-1960, of 
NAACP correspondence, certificates, newspa- 
per clippings, printed materials, and one peti- 
tion and one scrapbook, were transferred from 
the Library's Prints and Photographs Division. 
Complementing the NAACP’s national office 
files was an addition of 23,000 items of corre- 
spondence, subject files, legal and financial 
materials, administrative files, election and con- 
gressional voting records, and printed material, 
1960-92, from the organization’s Washington, 
D.C., bureau. 

The division’s 1992 acquisitions report includ- 
ed an essay on the NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE 
AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, whose records 
the Library began receiving in 1980. An addi- 
tional 17,000 items, consisting of legal case files 
from the 1970s, were added by the organization 
in 1993. Also acquired were legal files, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, speeches, congression- 
al testimony, meeting notes, reports, printed 
materials, office files, and other records (5,000 
items), 1979-93, of the LEADERSHIP CONFER- 
ENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS. 


|: 1993 the Manuscript Division accessioned 


After the archives of civil rights organiza- 
tions, the next largest group of records received 
in 1993 consisted of 72,000 items of correspon- 
dence, reports, subject files, and office files, 
1957-93, of the AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. General correspon- 
dence, author files, and reader reply files (8,700 
items), 1983-88, were similarly added to the 
records of the AMERICAN SCHOLAR. The 
VIETNAM VETERANS MEMORIAL FUND 
made a donation last year containing a pro- 
gram, a videotape, correspondence, and pho- 
tographs (300 items) relating to the 1993 
Memorial Day ceremony at the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C. The 
correspondence consists primarily of letters 
from veterans regarding President Bill Clinton's 
presence at the ceremony. 

A small group of materials (51 items) was 
added to the archives of the LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. These include subject files, 
1951-58, of Librarian L. Quincy Mumford, 
which contain correspondence, memoranda, 
press releases, and other papers relating to the 
search ‘or candidates and appointments to two 
positions at the Library: Rutherford D. 
as chief assistant librarian in 1957 and Roy P. 
Basler as director of the Reference Department 
in 1958; a statement, 1951, of Librarian Luther 
D. Evans testifying to the loyalty and integrity 
of Harold D. Laswell and Laswell’s acknowl- 
edgment to Evans; and a 1985 poem, 
“Infirm,” written by Gwendolyn Brooks, the 
Library of Congress consultant in poetry dur- 
ing the years 1985-86. 


Two additional items complete the listing of 
materials received in the category of archives 
and records. The first is the portfolio, Diplomats 
in Red and White: Treaties Between South Carolina 
and the Cherokee Indians, 1759-1777, discussed 
under the heading diplomacy in the “Other 
Papers” chapter of this report. The second item 
is an index of correspondence of the Capitanes 


Generales de la Isla de Cuba (legajos 1-958, cor- 
respondientes al Ramo de Guerra), 1766-1823, 
copied in 1911 by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington from an index made before the 
records were sent to Spain. This copy of the 
index was previously part of the Library of 
Congress archives before it was accessioned 


separately in 1993. 


Manuscript Division's microform hold- 

ings have increased significantly since 

1989 for two reasons: The division request- 

ed the transfer of many manuscript reproduc- 
tions housed in the Library's Microform 


tration. From 1989 through 1992 approximately 
130 microform collections were added to the 
Manuscript Division’s holdings, 105 of which 
were produced by commercial vendors mainly 
from original sources held outside the Library of 
Congress. In 1993 another seventeen microfilm 
editions were acquired by the division, includ- 
ing fourteen that reproduce collections held by 
repositories other than the Library. Although 
ror the scope and diversity of the Library's origi- 
nal manuscript holdings, they particularly relate 
to women, African Americans, the presidency, 

Students of American women’s history will 
be pleased to learn about an extensive microfilm 
collection of the papers of two of the most 
important champions of women’s rights, ELIZ- 
ABETH CADY STANTON and SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY, who for more than fifty years were 
at the forefront of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in the United States. The microfilm collec- 
tion (45 reels; 1831-1906), produced in 1991 by 
Scholarly Resources, represents the culmination 
of many years of work by editors Patricia G. 
Holland and Ann D. Gordon of the Stanton- 


Anthony documentary editing project. Included 
are originals and transcripts held in various 


repositories and private hands. 

The microfilm is divided into three series. The 
first series reproduces all known issues of The 
Revolution, a weekly newspaper published by 


In 1891 Susan B. Anthony (left) and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, arguably the two best-known champions of 
women’s rights in nineteenth- ae America, 


ee eee H. Kent, who 


working working together on @ manuscript. — we unusual 
ition, which reproduces the papers of 

both Anthony and Stanton held in various 

ries, is now available for use in the Manuscript 

Reading Room. From the aphical File, Prints 

and Photographs Division (LC ~37938). 


Anthony and edited by Stanton from 1868 to 
1872. The second series the National 
Woman Suffrage Collection in the Chicago 
Historical Society, which consists entirely of 
incoming sent in response to 
Stanton and Anthony’s call for a demonstration 
supporting woman suffrage at the 1880 
Republican National Convention. The letters, 
sent from women in thirty-five states and the 
District of Columbia, express the writers’ rea- 
sons for seeking suffrage. Because this corre- 
spondence is arranged geographically, it may 
prove useful to researchers studying the suf- 
frage movement at local and state levels. The 
third and largest series consists of chronologi- 

cally arranged correspondence, diaries, jour- 
nals, speeches and writings, interviews, and 
legal, financial, and other personal papers of 
Stanton and Anthony culled from holdings 
throughout the United States, including several 
collections in the Library of Congress. 

Diaries are among the sources most valued by 
historians of women. In them, women have 
recorded not only their observations of national 
and local events but have expressed their most 
private thoughts and feelings. Women’s diaries 
figure significantly in two microfilm collections 
received in 1993. The AMERICAN ANTIQUAR- 
IAN SOCIETY’S COLLECTION OF AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN’S DIARIES contains the journals 
of eight middle- and upper-class women who 
lived in New England during the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and early twentieth centuries (21 
reels; 1789-1915). Among the women represent- 
ed are Ruth Henshaw Bascom (1772-1846), 52 
volumes, 1789-1846; Abigail Gardner Drew 
(1777-1868), 1 volume, 1799-1817; Susan E. 
Parsons Brown Forbes (1824-1910), 66 volumes, 
1841-1908; Hannah Gale (1818-1851), 1 volume, 
1837-38; Louisa Adams Park (1773-1813), 1 vol- 
ume, 1800-1801; Sally Ripley (b. 1785), 1 vol- 
ume, 1799-1809; Martha Rogers (1761-1840), 1 
volume, 1785; and Caroline Barrett White 
(1828-1915), 30 volumes, 1849-1915. 

Southern women are the focus of the second 
microfilm collection, aptly titled SOUTHERN 
WOMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES IN THE 
19TH CENTURY: PAPERS AND DIARIES (183 
reels; 1611-1979). This extensive collection 
reproduces selections from holdings in the 
Southern Historical Collection, University of 


North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Produced in 
1991-93 by University Publications of America 
(UPA), this microfilm edition is arranged in 
eight parts: Part 1, Mary Susan Ker Papers, 
1785-1923; Part 2, Roach and Family 
Papers, 1830-1905; Part 3, Louisiana and 
Mississippi Collections, 1780-1940; Part 4, 
Nicholas Philip Trist Papers, 1765-1903; Part 5, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and Florida 
Collections, 1743-1962; Part 6, Virginia 
Collections, 1729-1953; Part 7, Phillips and 
Spencer Family Papers, 1763-1975; and Part 8, 
North Carolina Collections, 1671-1979. As 
described in the extensive printed guides 
accompanying the microfilm, common themes 

from these women’s papers and diaries. 
Comments about slavery and the Civil War are 
predictably present, but the diarists and letter 
writers also discuss other topics that are of 
increased interest to women’s historians, social 
historians, and historians of the family, such as 
courtship, marriage, pregnancy, childbirth, ill- 
ness, women’s education, work patterns, and 
gender differences. 

A woman's diary also figures prominently in 
another microfilm collection in 1993, 
namely the papers (3 reels; 1852-1912) of 
ANNIE FIELDS, Boston hostess and wife of 
publisher James Thomas Fields. Reproduced 
from the originals in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the Fields Papers contain cor- 
respondence, a sixty-one-volume diary for the 
years 1859-77, an account of an 1896 trip to the 
Caribbean, a diary of an 1898 trip to France, and 
other miscellaneous papers constituting an 
invaluable source of information on the social 
life and literary community of Boston during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. 

African Americans and the civil rights move- 
ment are the focus of two other microfilm col- 
lections recently received through copyright 
deposit from UPA. In 1983, as part of its series 
Black Studies Research Sources, UPA reproduced 
selected records from the National Archives and 
Records Administration relating to racial mat- 
ters and the lives of black people during the 
1930s. NEW DEAL AGENCIES AND BLACK 
AMERICA (25 reels; ca. 1933-43) includes items 
from the following National Archives record 
groups: Office of Education (RG 12), National 


A Farm Security Administration photographer snapped this shot of a North Carolina man repaying a loan he 
received through the Resettlement Administration, a New Deal agency designed to assist tenant farmers and 
sharecroppers. A new microfilm collection reproduces material relating to African Americans in the records of 
New Deal agencies held in the National Archives. From the Farm Security Administration Collection, Prints and 


Photographs Division (LC-USF34-5513E). 


Youth Administration (RG 119), Department of 
the Interior (RG 48), Farm Security 
Administration (RG 96), Civilian Conservation 
Corps (RG 35), Department of Labor, United 
States Employment Service (RG_ 183), 
Department of Labor, Office of the Secretary 
(RG 174), National Recovery Administration 
(RG 9), Department of Commerce (RG 40), and 
Works Progress Administration (RG 69). 
Recently released Federal Bureau of 
Investigation records pertaining to civil rights 
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activism in five different southern cities form 
the basis of another microfilm edition. In 1988, 
also as part of its series Black Studies Research 
Sources, UPA reproduced selections of records 
previously obtained from the FBI under the 
Freedom of Information Act by historians 
David Garrow and Harold Weisberg. The 
microfilm edition, CENTERS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN STRUGGLE (21 reels; 1955-68), relates to 
the cities of Montgomery, Alabama; Albany, 
Georgia; St. Augustine, Florida; Selma, 
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Alabama; and Memphis, Tennessee. The 
Montgomery files pertain primarily to the 
1955-56 bus boycott, the 1957 Prayer Pilgrimage 
for Freedom, and the 1958-59 Youth Marches 
for Integrated Schools. The Albany and St. 
Augustine records consist of detailed reports on 
civil rights events in those cities during the 
early 1960s. The Selma files date from 1965 and 
concern the Selma to Montgomery March, voter 
registration, and election laws. The Memphis 
material relates to the civil rights activities 
which grew out of the 1968 sanitation workers’ 
strike and to the operations of the Invaders, a 
youth group engaged in civil rights. 

Presidential and congressional collections are 
two other areas represented among recent 
microfilm receipts. Selections from the papers of 
RICHARD M. NIXON, perhaps the most con- 
troversial president of the twentieth century, 
and papers of officials in his disgraced adminis- 
tration were reproduced by UPA from origina!s 
in the National Archives and Records 
Administration (1,945 microfiches; 1969-74). 
Seven segments of the papers have been 
acquired so far by the Library. Part 1 consists of 
official inventories of the White House files; 
Part 2, Nixon’s meeting file; Part 3, John 
Ehrlichman’s notes of meetings with Nixon; 
Part 4, Ehrlichman’s subject file; Part 5, H. R. 
Haldeman’s notes of White House meetings; 
Part 6, documents and daily news summaries 
annotated by Nixon; and Part 7, president's per- 
sonal files. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower's administration is 
represented in the records of the PRESIDENT’S 
SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE (3 reels; 
1957-61) reproduced from the originals in the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Abilene, 
Kansas, by UPA as part of its series Science and 
Technology: Research Collections in U.S. Public 
Policy. In the aftermath of the Sputnik launch in 
October 1957, President Eisenhower reassessed 
the relationship between science and public pol- 
icy and made the President's Science Advisory 
Committee an important player in policy deci- 
sions. The committee was charged with provid- 
ing counsel to the president on a variety of 
issues relating to space exploration, arms con- 
trol, and nationai security. The records con- 
tained in the microfilm edition consist of three 
series: meeting notes; subject files containing 
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correspondence, reports, background studies, 
agendas, public opinion mail, press releases, 
and other papers; and alphabetical files primari- 
ly of correspondence and memoranda. 

The life of one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of Congress during the nineteenth century 
is documented in a recent microfilm collection. 
The CHARLES SUMNER Papers (85 reels; 
1826-74), reproduced from the originals in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University and 
other repositories, touch upon all aspects of 
political, social, and intellectual life in midnine- 
teenth-century America. Produced in 1988 by 
Chadwyck-Healey, Inc., and compiled and edit- 
ed by Beverly Wilson Palmer, the microfilm edi- 
tion spans Sumner’s life as a student, lawyer, 
reformer, and senator. It documents his efforts 
to abolish slavery and establish civil rights for 
freed slaves. It also reflects Sumner’s interest in 
prison and civil service reform, his role in the 
prosecution of the Civil War, his views on for- 
eign policy, his participation in the impeach- 
ment proceedings against President Andrew 
Johnson, and his opposition to the annexation of 
Santo Domingo and his subsequent removal as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1871. Other letters and docu- 
ments pertain to the vicious caning he received 
from Representative Preston Brooks of South 
Carolina on the Senate floor in 1856. 

THOMAS BENTON CATRON, a lawyer 
who represented New Mexico in both the 
United States House of Representatives and 
Senate in the late 1800s and early 1900s, is the 
focus of a second congressional microfilm col- 
lection. The bulk of his papers are held at the 
University of New Mexico Center for South- 
west Research in Albuquerque. In 1992 South- 
west Micropublishing, Inc., began microfilming 
Catron’s papers, and the first set (23 reels; 
1840-1920) acquired by the Manuscript 
Division includes New Mexico political papers, 
1866-1916, and miscellaneous land title 
records, 1840-1920. 

Land records also figure prominently in the 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Records reproduced from the originals in the 
Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul (25 
reels; 1862-1922). The Great Northern played a 
pivotal role in the settlement and development 
of the northwestern frontier, and the microfilm 
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This Currier & Ives print depicts the death of one of the inost prominent members of Congress in the nineteenth 
century, Charles Sumner, whose papers the Library recently acquired on microfilm. From the Biographical File, 


Prints and Photographs Division (LC-USZ62-13962) 


edition contains selected records documenting 
the company’s efforts to recruit farmers and oth- 
ers to settle along newly laid railroad lines; the 
railroad’s role in irrigation and reclamation pro- 
jects in the region; and its participation in the 
development of Glacier National Park and other 
tourist spots. The microfilm also reproduces 
minutes of the board of directors, corporate his- 
tories of the Great Northern and its predeces- 
sors, and subject files on labor matters primarily 
tor the period from 1893 to the 1922 Shopmen’s 
Strike. Topics represented in the latter files 
include wages, working conditions, labor orga- 
nizations, federal legislation and intervention, 
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labor disputes and strikes, and racial, ethnic, and 
gender elements of the work force. 

Labor agitation is also the focus of a micro- 
film collection produced in 1990 by UPA as part 
of its series Research Collections in Labor Studies. 
The UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE STRIKE FILES (20 reels; 1894-1920) repro- 
duces selected items held in the National 
Archives and Records Administration relating 
to the government's investigation of strike 
activity in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. 

The Manuscript Division's strong holdings 
relating to the Revolutionary War were aug- 


mented in 1993 with the receipt of a microfiche 
collection of HESSIAN DOCUMENTS ON THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION (364 microfiches; 
1776-83) consisting of iptions and trans- 
lations from the Lidgerwood Collection of 
Hessian Documents at Morristown National 
Historic Park, New Jersey. Consisting of 
approximately twenty-one thousand pages of 
German script and almost ten thousand pages 
of English translations, the Lidgerwood 
Collection is the largest compilation of docu- 
ments dealing with the Revolutionary War that 
have been translated from official German 
records. The official reports, journals, order 
books, troop returns, and correspondence on 
the microfiche provide detailed documentation 
of military campaigns from 1776 to 1783. They 
also reveal a third-party viewpoint on the con- 
duct of the war and offer interesting observa- 
tions of American culture and life from a 
ve. 

A microfilm edition of the papers of noted 
architect and engineer ROBERT MILLS (15 reels; 
1808-80) was produced in 1990 by Scholarly 
Resources, Inc., in cooperation with the Robert 
Mills Project at the National Museum of 
American History, Washington, D.C. The micro- 
film, which reproduces manuscripts scattered in 
various repositories or private hands throughout 
the United States and abroad, documents the life 
and career of the man who designed some of the 
most important public buildings in the nation’s 
capital, including the Washington Monument, 
Treasury Building, General Post Office, and 
Patent Office. The Mills Papers are organized 
into five series: correspondence and miscella- 
neous, 1808-80, unpublished works, 1802-40, 
published works, 1820-54, drawings and pho- 
tographs, and government documents. 

In addition to the collections obtained from 
commercial vendors, microfilm copies of scrap- 
books from three Manuscript Division collec- 
tions, the papers of Clare Boothe Luce, James R. 


Mann, and Fred G. Sanborn, were acquired in 
1993 through the Library’s own preservation 
microfilming program. CLARE BOOTHE 
LUCE, playwright, United States representative 
from Connecticut, and United States ambas- 
sador to Italy, donated her papers to the Library 
of Congress in several installments between 
1956 and 1989. The papers were processed in 
1992, and in 1993 microfilm copies were made 
of 141 scrapbooks (82 reels; 1919-63) that had 
been received with the collection. These scrap- 
books contained correspondence, notes, news- 
paper clippings, photographs, and memorabilia 
collected by Luce and arranged usually around 
a theme. Among the topics covered are Luce’s 
school and social activities, editorial and writ- 
ing matters, production of plays and motion 
pictures, and congressional and ambassadorial 
service. After microfilming, the manuscripts 
and photographs were removed from the scrap- 
books and filed with like materials in the collec- 
tion. The newspaper clippings were discarded. 
Scrapbooks (16 reels; 1887-1922) were also 
microfilmed from the papers of JAMES R. 
MANN, lawyer and United States representative 
from Illinois. Like the Luce scrapbooks, the ones 
in the Mann Papers consisted of mounted corre- 
spondence, telegrams, invitations, memorabilia, 
and miscellaneous printed matter relating to 
Mann’s career in Chicago politics and the United 
States Congress. Subjects covered include 
Chicago River improvement, interstate com- 
merce legislation, the Mann Act, the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, and Republican party politics. 
The papers of FRED G. SANBORN, a Union 
army officer, consist of letters, telegrams, casu- 
alty reports, newspaper clippings, and written 
accounts concerning the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment's participation in the battles of 
Spotsylvania and Cold Harbor in May and June 
1864. These papers, which are mounted in a 
scrapbook, were microfilmed in 1993 (1 reel; 
1864). The bound volume has been retained. 


ACQUISITIONS TABLE 
1993 


isted below are the manuscript acquisi- The following symbols appear in the table: 
tions of the Library of Congress that were 
added to the holdings of the Manuscript A ADDITION 
Division during 1993. The arrangement is AL AUTOGRAPH LETTER 
alphabetical by collection title within the follow- ALS AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED 
ing classified scheme. B BEQUEST 
D Deposit 
I. PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS E EXCHANGE 
Il. OTHER PERSONAL PAPERS G GIFT 
A. GENERAL History LS LETTER SIGNED 
1. To 1860 N New 
2. 1860--1900 P PURCHASE 
3. 1900—Present T TRANSFER 
B. CULTURAL History TLS TYPEWRITTEN LETTER SIGNED 
C. History OF SCIENCE * REsTRICTED Access (Some collections 
Ill. SUBJECT COLLECTIONS may have been accessioned and listed 
IV. ARCHIVES AND RECORDS in this table as being unrestricted 
V. REPRODUCTIONS prior to agreement upon terms of 
acquisition.) 


In most instances, the number of items shown 
for a large acquisition is an approximation. 
Accession numbers of microfilm serve as shelf 
numbers. 
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IL PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 


Source: 
Office of Personnel Management Library, 


Ww cL. 
Edward , Denver, Colo. 


1. To 1860 
American 
American Women’s Diaries See same title 


(Reproductions) 


Anthony, Susan B. 
See Stanton, Elizabeth Cady (Reproductions) 


Bartlett, Josiah 
ALS, 1783, from John T. Gilman 


Source: 
Letitia T. Howe, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 4 
Accession: 20,796 


Il! OTHER PERSONAL PAPERS 


History—1900—Present) 


Source: 
Waverly Auctions, Bethesda, Md. 
Category: P A 
Items: 42 
Accession: 29,904 


Fields, Annie 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Gilman, Joha T. 
See Josiah Bartlett (Other Personal Papers—General 
History—To 1860) 


Wade 


Hampton, 
Papers, 1855-1935 
Source: 
Mr. and Mrs. William Duddleson, Bethesda, Md. 


Category: G N 
Items: # 
Accession: 20,874 


, George Peter Alexander 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—Cultural 


History) 


Hessian Documents in the American Revolution 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Edward 


Maynard, 
Papers, 1836-67 
Source: 
The Manuscript Company of Springfield, 


Springfield, Va 
Category: P A 
Items: 7 
Accession: 20,800 


Cag @ A 


Category: GA 


Roberts, Benjamin Titus 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 
History—1900-Present) 
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Southern women and their families in the 19th century 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Sumner, Charlies 
See same title (Reproductions) 


V family 
Papers, 1300-1990 


Source: 
Germén Arciniegas, Academia Colombiana de 
Historia, Bogata, Colombia 
Category: G A 
Items: 2,375 
Accession: 20,848 and 20,861 


Wolfe, David 

Letterbook, 1780-83 
Source: 

Richard C. Frajola, Empire, Colo. 
Category: P N 


American Antiquarian Society . 
American Women’s Diaries See same title (Repro- 
ductions) 


, Susan B. 
See Stanton, Elizabeth Cady (Reproductions) 


Catron, Thomas Benton 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Dewey, George 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 
History—1900—Present) 


Douglass, David 
Papers, 1862-93 
Source: 
Michael Charles, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G N 
Items: 69 
Accession: 20,924 


Ewing, Thomas 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 


Fields, Annie 
See same title 


Wade 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 


Harriman, W. Averell 
Alaska Expedition record, 1899 
Source: 
Mary Fisk and Kathleen Mortimer, New York, 
N.Y., via William Rich II, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,871 


Heath, Perry S. 
Papers, 1890-1920 


Source: 
Frederick Heath, Rock Hill, S.C. 
Mrs. C. Wendell Martin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Category: G N 
Items: 300 
Accession: 20,875 


Hughes, Robert Patterson 
Papers, [1865]-1909 
Source: 
a Mrs. Patterson Hughes French, Bethesda, 
Category: G N 
Items: 33 
Accession: 20,916 and 20,923 


Mann, James R. 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Edward 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 


Mills, Robert 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Nash, Edwin R. 
Diary, 1865 
Source: 
John R. McCandless, Hereford, Ariz. 
Category: G N 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,909 


Palmer-Loper families 


See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 
History—To 1860) 


Roberts, Benjamin Titus 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 
History—1900—Present) 


Sanborn, Fred G. 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Solomon, Hannah G. 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—1900-Present) 


Southern women and their families in the 19th century 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Streit, Clarence K. 
See same title (Other Persona! Papers—General 
History—1900—Present) 


Sumner, Charies 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Towess, John H. 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 
History—1900-Present) 


Vespucci family 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 
3. 1900-Present 


American 
American Women’s Diaries See same title 


(Reproductions) 


Anthony, Susan B. 
See Stanton, Elizabeth Cady (Reproductions) 


Source: 
William J. Brennan, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 100,000 
Accession: 20,966 


Carter, Robert Lee* 
Papers, 1968-93 
Source: 
Robert Lee Carter, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 351 . 
Accession: 20,802 and 20,899 


Catron, Thomas Benton 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Clark, Kenneth Bancroft 
See same title (History of Science) 


Davies, Joseph Edward 
Papers, 1940-41 

Source: 

Hillwood Museum, Washington, D.C., via Mary 
Alexander 


Category: G A 
Items: 150 
Accession: 20,859 


Papers, 1817-1931 
Source: 


National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Category: T A 
Items: 2,500 
Accession: 20,841 


Fields, Annie 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Harold C. 


Fleming, 
Papers, 1961-89 
Potomac Institute, Washington, D.C., via V 
' C., via Virginia 
Fleming 


Category: G N 
Items: 29,000 
Accession: 20,881 


Gertz, Elmer” 
Papers, 1981-93 
Source: 


Elmer Gertz, Chicago, Ill. 
Category: G A 
Items: 7,501 
Accession: 20,866, 20,880, and 20,894 


Gesell, Gerhard A.* 
Papers, 1968-93 
Source: 
Estate of Gerhard A. Gesell via Doris P. Brown, 
Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 12,040 
Accession: 20,819, 20,839, 20,893, and 20,903 


Wade 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 


Harriman, W. Averell 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—1860-1900) 


Heath, Perry S. 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—1860-1900) 


Robert Patterson 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—1860-1900) 


Moton family 
Papers, 1911-79 
Source: 
Charlotte Moton Hubbard, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Category: G A 
Items: 200 
Accession: 20,876 


Daniel P.* 
Papers, 1963 
Source: 
Daniel P. Moynihan, Washington, D.C. 
Category: D A 
Items: 4 
Accession: 20,900 


Newman, Winn 

Pay equity legal case files, 1943-91 
Source: 

Winn Newman, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G N 
Items: 85,000 
Accession: 20,840 and 20,845 


Nixon, Richard M. 
See same title (Reproductions) 


families 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 


Samuel C. 
See same title (History of Science) 


Rivlin, Alice M.* 
Papers, 1987-91 
Source: 
Alice M. Rivlin, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 5,000 
Accession: 20,872 


Roberts, Benjamin Titus 
Family papers, 1851-1934 
Source: 
Mrs. Clarence H. Zahniser, Gerry, N.Y., via Marvin 
R. Zahniser, New Orleans, La. 
Category: G A 
Items: 162 
Accession: 20,921 


Roberts, Joseph J. 
Family papers, 1911-79 
Source: 
William R. Davis, Silver Spring, Md. 
Category: G A 
Items: 10 
Accession: 20,877 


Roosevelt, Theodore 
See same title (Presidential Papers) 


Sheehan, Neil* 
Papers, 1964-92 
Source: 
Neil Sheehan, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 32,000 
Accession: 20,919 


Sirica, John J.° 
Papers, 1932-87 
Source: 
Lucile M. Sirica, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G N 
Items: 53,000 
Accession: 20,801 


Smith, Hedrick* 
Papers, 1984-92 
Source: 
Hedrick L. Smith, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Category: G A 
Items: 30,000 
Accession: 20,918 


Solomon, Hannah G. 
Papers, 1892-1946 
Source: 
Frances L. Angel, Charleston, W.Va. 
Category: G N 
Items: 1,600 
Accession: 20,887 


Soriano, Andres 
Papers, 1942-82 


Source: 
of Congress Asian Division, W 


) ashington, 
D.C., via Abdul K. Rony, Estate of Andres Soriano 


Category: T A 
Items: 150 
Accession: 20,780 


Southern women and their families in the 19th century 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Streit, Clarence K.* 


Papers, 1896-1984 
Source: 
Mrs. Clarence K. Streit via Jeannette Rohatyn, New 
York, N.Y. 


Category: G A 
Items: 10,900 
Accession: 20,897 and 20,913 


Taft, Robert 
Speech, 1993 


Source: 

Robert Taft, jr., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Category: D A 
Items: 2 


T Telford* 
1945-93 


Source. 
Telford Taylor, New York, N.Y. 
Category: DN 
Itews: 2,050 
Accession: 20,3867 


Towers, John H. 
Papers, 1895-1951 
Source: 
Naval Historical Foundation via Clark G. 


Reynolds, Charleston, S.C. 
Category: D A 
Items: 60 
Accession: 20,851 


Vann, John Paul 
See Neil Sheehan (Other Personal Papers—General 
History—1900-Present) 


Vv family 
See same title (Other Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 


Weinberger, a W." 
Papers, 1981 
Source: 


Ww. denen wr kerady + ye 
the Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 
Category: D A 
Items: 15,500 
Accession: 20,805 


White, Byron, R.* 
Papers, 1984-92 


Source: 
Byron R. White, Washington, D.C. 


james H.* 
TLS, 1993, to George and Barbara Bush and TLS, 
1993, from George Bush 


Source: 
James H. Billington, Washington, D.C. 
Category: D A 
Items: 2 
Accession: 20,883 


Papers, hr 1 anal 
Source: 


Jeanne Chishoim, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G N 
Items: 51 
Accession: 20,901 and 20,902 


ape 


“Henry Denker, New York, N.Y. 
Category: D A 
Items: 450 
Accession: 20,920 


Fields, Annie 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Hiram Collins 
1943-74 


Source: 
Miranda Haydn, New York, N.Y. 

Category: G A 

Items: 1,000 

Accession: 20,910 


| Peter Alexander 
ALS, 1857, to Robert Tyler 
Source. 
Paul C. Richards, Ternpleton, Mass. 
Category: P A 
Items: | 
Accession: 20,853 


J. Franklin 
Papers, 1604-1959 


Source: 
Library of Congress Archives 
Tracy C. Jameson, c/o Sara Jameson, Grants Pass, 
Category: G/T A 
Items: 1,350 
Accession: 20,810 and 20,846 


B. CULTURAL HISTORY 


Malamud, Bernard 
Papers, 1974-87 
Source: 
Mrs. Bernard Malamud, New York, N.Y. 


Category: G A 
Items: 150 
Accession: 20,930 


McCormick, Ken* 

Papers, 1930-92 
Source: 

Ken McCormick, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 5,750 
Accession: 20,799, 20,865, and 20,3868 


McGuire, William 
Papers, 1937-88 
Source: 
William McGuire, Princeton, N J. 
Category: DN 
Items: 4,000 
Accession: 20,906 


Morrison, Toni 
TLS, 1993, to Barbara Ringer and Robert 


Barbara 
See Toni Morrison (Other Personal Papers— 


Cultural History) 


Roth, Philip* 

Papers, 1963-92 
Source: 

Philip Roth, Cornwall Bridge, Conn. 
Category: D A 
Items: 15,001 
Accession: 20,797 and 20,911 


Gor George Peter Alexander Healy (Other Personal 
Papers—Cultural History’ 


Balchen, Bernt 
Papers, 1926-90 
Source: 
Audrey S. Balchen, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 750 


Barnard, Leon F. 
Papers, 1901-93 
Source: 
Mrs. Erik Thomsen, Houston, Tex. 
Category: G N 
Items: 17 
Accession: 20,905 


Brewer, Josef 
Papers and portrait, 1866-1924 
Source: 
Marie S. Schiff via Ursula R. Pariser, Washington, 


Wedgeworth, Robert 
See Toni Morrison (Other Personal Papers— 


Cultural History) 


Freud, Anna 
Papers, 1955-68 
Source: 
und Freud Archives via Harold P. Blum, 
Estates, N.Y. 

Category: G A 

Items: 5 

Accession: 20,862 


Freud, Oliver 
Papers of Oliver and Henry Puchs Freud, 1939-93 


Source: 
Sigmund Freud Archives via Harold P. Blum, 
Estates, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 3 
Accession: 20,808 and 20,925 


Golden, William T. 


Papers, 1950-89 
Source: 
William T. Golden, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G N 
Items: 21 
Accession: 20,847 


Goldsmith, Thomas T. 
Papers, 1929-88 
Source: 
Thomas T. Goldsmith, Matawan, NJ. 
Category: G N 
Items: 40,000 
Accession: 20,823 


Items: 600 
Accession: 20,386 
Emil 


Schwyzer, 
See Johann Jakob Honegger (Other Personal 
Papers—History of Science) 


IIL 


Glenn Theodore* 


Papers, 1941-92 
Source: 


Glenn T. Seaborg, Berkeley, Calif. 
Category: G A 
Items: 20,750 
Accession: 20,795, 20,803, 20,806, 20,809, and 20,816 


Sunde, Harold 
Papers, 1928-35 


SUBJECT COLLECTIONS 


Office* 
Paral ms. play of ma vlay of Cited Odets Odets (photocopy), 


ne ctection. 1910-16 


Source: 


Source: Hannah Cayton via David H. Shayt, National 
Library of Congress, Preservation Microfilming Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Office Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Category: T A Category: G N 
Items. 1 Items: 750 
Accession: 20,892 Accession: 20,817 
IV. ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 
American Council of Learned Societies” American Scholar 
Records, 1957-93 Records, 1983-88 
Source: Source: 
American Council of Learned Societies, New York, Phi Beta Kappa Society, Washington, D.C. 
N.Y. Category: G A 
Category: G A Items: 8,700 


Accession: 20,915 


Archivo Nacional de Cuba 
Records, 1766-1823 
Source: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, 
D.C., via Library of Congress Archives 
Category:G A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,842 


Centers of the Southern Struggle 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Great Northern Railway 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
Records, 1983-93 
Source: 
ip Conference on Civil Rights, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 
Category:G A 
Items: 5,000 
Accession: 20,912 and 20,917 


of 

Records, 1951-85 
Source: 

Library of Congress Poetry and Literature Center 

and Office of the Librarian 

Category: T A 
Items: 51 
Accession: 20,820 and 20,891 


NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund” 
Records, 1970s 

Source: 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 

New York, N.Y. 

Category: G A 

Items: 17,000 

Accession: 20,836 


National Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People* 
Records, 1884-1992 
Source: 


Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs 
Divisi 


NAACP Washington Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


NAACP National Headquarters, New York, N.Y. 
Category: T/G A 
Items: 173,500 
Accession: 20,843, 20,908, and 20,914 


New Deal Agencies and Black America 
See same title (Reproductions) 


South Carolina 
Records, 1759-77 
Source: 
Library of Congress, Exchange and Gift Division 
Category: TN 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,898 


United States. Department of Justice 
See same title (Reproductions) 


United States. President's Science Advisory 
Committee 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 
Records, 1993 


Source: 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Washington, 
DC. 


Category:G A 
Items: 300 
Accession: 20,884 


Vv. REPRODUCTIONS 


American Antiquarian Society 
American Women’s Diaries, 1789-1915 
Location: 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 
Reels: 21 
Accession: 20,831 


Anthony, Susan B. 
See Stanton, Elizabeth Cady (Reproductions) 


University of New Mexico, Center for Southwest 


Research, Albuquerque, N.Mex. 
Reels: 23 


Accession: 20,889 


Centers of the Southern Struggle 
Records, 1955-68 
Location: 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 
Reels: 21 
Accession: 20,830 


Fields, Annie 
Papers, 1852-1912 


Location: 
Reels: 3 
Accession: 20,855 


Great Northern Railway 
Records, 1862-1922 
Location: 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Reels: 25 
Accession: 20,832 


Hessian Documents in the American Revolution 
Location: 

Morristown Historic Park, Morristown, N.J. 
Reels: 364 microfiches 
Accession: 20,813 


Luce, Clare Boothe 
Papers, 1919-63 
Location: 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Reels: 41 
Accession: 20,873 


Mann, James R. 
Papers, 1887-1922 


Location: 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Reels: 8 
Accession: 20,736 


Mills, Robert 
Papers, 1808-80 
Location: 
Various repositories and privately owned 
Reels: 15 
Accession: 20,926 


New Deal Agencies and Black America 
Records, ca. 1933-43 
Location: 
National Archives and Records Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
Reels: 25 
Accession: 20,829 


Nixon, Richard M. 
Papers of the Nixon White House, 1969-74 
Location: 
Nationa! Archives and Records Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
-els: 1,945 microfiches 
Accession: 20,814 


Sanborn, Fred G. 
Papers, 1864 
Location: 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Reels: 1 
Accession: 20,762 


Southern women and their familes in the 19th century 
Papers and diaries, 1611-1979 
Location: 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Reels: 183 
Accession: 20,928 


Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 
Papers of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony, 1831-1906 
Location: 
Various repositories and privately owned 
Reels: 45 
Accession: 20,927 


Sumner, Charles 
Papers, 1826-74 
Location: 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and other repositories 
Reels: 85 
Accession: 20,857 


United States. 
Strike files, 1894-1920 
Location: 
National Archives and Records Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
Reels: 20 
Accession: 20,812 


t of Justice 


United States. President's Science Advisory 
Committee 

Records, 1957-61 
Location: 
ight D. Eisenhower Library, Abilene, Kans. 
Reels: 3 
Accession: 20,811 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 
PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL CATALOGS AND ACQUISITION REPORTS 


tions serves as the basic guide to the divi- 

sion’s collections. It consists of Master 
Record I, a brief checklist of all collections in the 
division’s custody, and Master Record II, a 
more comprehensive catalog containing sum- 
mary descriptions of collections and an index to 
the names and key terms cited in these descrip- 
tions. Neither Master Record I nor II has been 
published, but copies are available in reading 
rooms throughout the Library. In addition, 
Master Record II may be accessed on-line 
through the Library's MUMS system, which is 
available on site and through the Internet. 
Published lists and descriptions of the division's 
holdings include the following: 


Te Master Record of Manuscript Collec- 


U.S. Library of Congress. Handbook of Manuscripts. 
Washington, 1918. 750 pp. This volume is a com- 
prehensive, thoroughly indexed guide to those col- 
lections in the division’s custody at the time of its 
publication. Although now much out of date, the 
1918 Handbook, as it is known, provides useful 
descriptions of many of the collections received in 
the division's early decades. 


. List of Manuscript Collections in the Library of 
Congress to July 1931. Compiled by Curtis W. 
Garrison. Washington, 1932. (Reprinted by the 
Library from the American Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 123-249.) Updates 
the 1918 Handbook. 


. List of Manuscript Collections Received in the 
Library of Congress July 1931 to Juiy 1938. Compiled 
by C. Percy Powell. Washington, 1939. (Reprinted 
by the Library from the American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1937, vol. 1, pp. 
115-45.) Updates the 1918 Handbook and the 
Garrison list. 


. Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
Washington, 1897 to date. See especially those 
reports of manuscript acquisitions for the period 
from July 1938 to July 1943 to fill the gap between 
the Powell list and the Quarterly Journal. 


. Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress. 
Washington, 1943-83. (Before 1964 titled Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions.) Contains lists of 
manuscript acquisitions and articles about specific 
collections. 


. Manuscript Division. Library of Congress 
Acquisitions: Manuscript Division. Washington, 1981 
to date. Describes acquisitions annually beginning 
with the calendar year 1979. 


. Manuscript Division. Library of Congress 
Manuscripts: An Illustrated Guide. Washington, 1993. 
64 pp. An introductory chapter discusses the his- 
torical and cultural significance of manuscripts, 
provides a brief history of the Manuscript Division, 
and describes the division's acquisitions, process- 
ing, and reference functions. Subsequent chapters, 


devoted to specific themes, describe and illustrate 
some of the division’s many treasures. 


PUBLISHED REGISTERS OF PERSONAL PAPERS 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL RECORDS 


pared to describe and facilitate the use or 
the iarger collections in the Manuscript 
Division. More than sixteer. hundred registers 
have been prepared and are available for 
research use in the reading roum. Although reg- 
isters occasionally vary in format according to 
the nature of the collection, most include infor- 
mation on the provenance of the collection, a 
scope and content note, brief biographical 
details about the person or family covered, a 
description of the various series or groups of 
manuscripts in the collection, and a container 
list. The container list normally describes the 
contents by folder title. A few registers contain 
partial or complete name indexes to the corre- 
spondence contained in the collection. 
Beginning in 1958, a limited number of regis- 
ters have been selected for publication each 
year. They are printed in small editions, and 
single copies are distributed free of charge to 
libraries on request. Distribution to individuals 
is necessarily limited and is designed to 
acquaint a scholar with the nature of a collec- 
tion before a re:arch trip or to facilitate a pho- 
toduplication order. Listed below are the 
collections for which registers have been pub- 
lished. The abbreviation NHF indicates that the 
papers are part of the Naval Historical 


S= about 1950, registers have been pre- 


Carl William Ackerman 

Alaskan Russian Church Archives (published by 
Alaskan Division of Libraries and Museums) 

Nelson W. Aldrich 

Frederick Lewis Allen (out of print) 


er. copes 

Bishop Henry Brent 

James Buchanan aad Harriet (Lane) Johnston 
John Lansing Callan (NHF) 


Minnie Maddern Fiske (out of print) 
Felix Frankfurter (rev. ed.) 
Benjamin Franklin 

Southall Freeman 
William Freeland Fullam (NHF) 
Julius Augustus Furer (NHF) 
Albert Gleaves (NHF) 
John Gwinn (NHF) 
William Frederick Halsey, Jr. (NHF) 
John Marshall Harlan 
Florence Jaffray Harriman 
W. Averell Harriman 
Stanford Caldwell Hooper (NHF) 
Gustavus R. B. Horner (NHF) 
Cordell Hull 
Hilary Pollard Jones (NHF) 


Herbert Bain Knowles (NHF) 
la Foletie Family 
La amily 
Emory Scott Land 
Irving uir 
Samuel P. (NHF) 
Charles Andrews Lockwood (NHF) 
Grover C. Loening 
John Lowe (NHF) 
| B. Luce (NHF) 
Ww Gibbs McAdoo 
Samuel McGowan (NHF) 
John Forsyth Meigs (NHF) 
Fort Milton 
Moore 


Henry Croskey Mustin (NHF) 

National American Woman Association 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, vol. 1 

National Urban League, vol. 1 

National Urban League, Southern Regional Office 

Frederick Law Olmsted (rev. ed.) 


Palmer 

Daniel Todd Patterson (NHF) 

Ninian (NHF) 

Porter Family (NHF) 

Mary Edith Powel (NHF) 

Whitelaw Reid (out of print; collection reprocessed 
and regi ) 

Holden Chester Richardson (NHF) 

Charles Goodwin Ridgely (NHF) 

Rodgers Family 

Francis Asbury Roe (NHF) 


Margaret Sanger 

Nathan Sargent (NHF) 

Francis Bowes Sayre 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft 

Cornelius Marius Schoonmaker (NHF) 
Carl Schurz 

Thomas Oliver Selfridge, Jr. (NHF) 


Thomas Oliver Selfridge, Sr. (NHF) 
David Foote Sellers (NHF) 
John Franklin Shafroth (NHF) 
John Shaw (NHF) 
Philip H. Sheridan (out of print) 
William T. Sherman (rev. ed.) 
Robert Wilson Shufeldt (NHF) 
Sicard (NHF) 
William Sowden Sims (NHF) (out of print) 
Elliot Snow (NHF) 
William Harrison Standley (NHF) 
Harlan Fiske Stone 
Charles Pelot Summerall 
Montgomery Meigs Taylor (NHF) 
Morrison R. Waite 
John Grimes Walker (NHF) 
Earl Warren 
Booker T. Washington (out of print; collection 
reprocessed and register su ed) 
John Crittenden Watson 
Roger Welles (NHF) 
Wallace H. White 
William Allen White 
Owen Wister 
Robert W. W 
Wilbur and Orville Wright 


PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS INDEXES 


n addition to registers, name indexes to the 

correspondence and writings in the division's 

twenty-three presidential collections have 
been published. Within each index, every item is 
listed by name of writer or recipient, together 
with the date, series number, page count, and 
oth ‘r information as appropriate. Listings are in 
alphabetical order, with more than one listing 
for a particular name in chronological order. 
Each presidential index includes a provenance 
essay, a series description, a microfilm reel list, 
and when needed, a list of subject and legal case 
files. With the exception of the Garfield and 
Wilson guides, all of the presidential indexes are 
out of print. Copies of them, however, are avail- 
able in many federal depository libraries 


throughout the nation and in the more than one 
hundred research libraries in this country and 
abroad which have purchased copies of the pres- 
idential microfilm. The Manuscript Division also 
makes available through the interlibrary loan 
system a microfilm edition that includes all of 
the presidential indexes. Listed below are the 
presidential collections for which indexes were 
published. An index was not published for the 
Martin Van Buren Papers, because the Library's 
comprehensive 1910 calendar of those papers 
was considered an effective finding aid to the 


CALENDARS 


he first type of finding aid published by 

the Manuscript Division in the early part 

of this century was the calendar, which 
listed chronologically, and briefly described, the 
individual manuscript items within a collection. 
Most of the calendars listed below are no longer 
in print, but copies of them may be found in the 
Manuscript Division Reading Room and in aca- 
demic and research libraries throughout the 
United States. 


Clemence, Stella R., comp. The Harkness Collection in 
the Library of Congress. Washington, 1932-36. 2 vois. 


Feamster, Claudius N., comp. Calendar of the Papers of 
John Jordan Crittenden. Washington, 1913. 335 pp. 


Fitzpatrick, John C., ane. Calendar of the 
Correspondence of j , Cominander in 
Chief of the Continental Army, with the Covtinental 

Congress. Washington, 1906. 741 pp. 


———. Calendar of the of George Wash- 
ington, Commander in Chief of the Continental Army, 
with the Officers. Washington, 1915. 4 vols. 


. List of the Washington Manuscri “y 

Year 1592 to 1775, Prepared from t "ate! 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. Washington, 
1919. 137 pp. 


Ford, Worthington C., comp. List of the Benjamin 
Franklin Papers in the Library of Congress. 


Washington, 1905. 322 pp. 


. List of the Vernon-Wager Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress. Washington, 1904. 148 pp. 


———. Papers of James Monroe, Listed in Chronological 
Order from the Original Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress. Washington, 1904. 114 pp. 


Friedenwald, Herbert, comp. A Calendar of 


Washington MOL Sib op. in the Library of Congress. 
Washington, 1901. 31 


Leech, W. R., comp. Calendar of the Papers of Franklin 
Pierce. Washington, 1917. 102 pp. 


Lincoln, Charles H., comp. A Calendar of John Paul 
Jones Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 


Washington, 1903. 316 pp. 


. Naval Records of the American Revolution, 
1775-1788, Prepared from the Originals in the Library 
of Congress. Washington, 1906. 549 pp. 


West, Elizabeth H., comp. Calendar of the Papers of 
Martin Van Buren. Washington, 1910. 757 pp. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES, GUIDES, 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


sarap Se Sanne Senne ee 

reports have constituted the 

ses ol doo dnadn's pdation ellanta 

the division has periodically published or spon- 

sored the publication of other guides and indexes, 

many of which are listed below. Most of these 

publications are available from either the Library 

or the Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C. 20402. Reference copies may also be found 
in the Manuscript Division Reading Room. 


Bickel, Richard B., comp. Manuscripts on Microfilm: A 
Checklist of the Holdings in the Manuscript Division. 
Washington, 1975. 82 pp. 


Dorosh, John, and Elizabeth Dorosh, comps. Index to 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths in the Archives of the 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in Alaska, 
1900-1936. Washi , 1964. (A microfilm edition 
of this index is available for interlibrary loan from 
the Manuscript Division.) 


Griffin, Grace Gardner. A Guide to Manuscripts 
Relating to American History in British Depositories 
Reproduced for the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress. Washington, 1946. 313 pp. 


Ham, Debra Newman, ed. The African-American 
Mosaic: A Library of Congress Resource Guide for the 
Study of Black History and Culture. Washington, 
1993. 300 pp. 


The Hozkness Collection in the Libary of Congress: 
Manuscripts Concerning Mexico, A Guide. 


Washington, 1974. 315 pp. 


Hensen, Steven L., comp. Arcivives, Personal ete 
and Manuscripts: A Cataloging ‘Aanual for Archival 
Repositories, Historical Societies, and Manuscript 
Libraries. Washington, 1983. 51 pp. 


Index to Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths in the Archives 
of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in 


Alaska, 1816-1866. Washington, 1970. 3 vols. (A 
microfilm edition of this index is available for inter- 
library loan from the Manuscript Division.) 


Index to Baptisms, somes oe Saat © Oe Soe 
of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in 
Alaska, 1867-1889. Was , 1973. 2 vols. (A 
microfilm edition of this index is available for 


interlibrary loan from the Manuscript Division.) 
Kalnins, Zuzanna , comp. Index to isms, 
Marriages, and in the Archives of the | 


Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in Alaska, 1890-1899. 
Washington, 1965. 258 pp. (A microfilm edition of 
this index is available for interlibrary loan from the 
Manuscript Division.) 


Lund, Christopher C., and Mary Ellis Kahler, comps. 
The Portuguese Manuscripts Collection of the Library of 
Congress: A Guide. Washington, 1980. 187 pp. 


McDonough, John J., comp. Members of Con iA 
Checklist of Their Papers in the Manuscript Divisi 
Library of Congress. Washington, 1980. 217 pp. 


Nasatir, Abraham P., and Gary Elwyn Monell, 
comps. French Consuls in the United States: A 
Calendar of Their Correspondence in the Archives 
Nationales. Washington, 1967. 605 pp. 


Naval Historical Foundation Manuscript Collection: A 
Catalog. Washington, 1974. 136 pp. 


Sellers, John R., comp. Civil War Manuscripts: A Guide 
to Collections in the Manuscript Division of the Library 
of Congress. Washington, 1986. 391 pp. 


Lellers, John R., Gerard W. Gawalt, Paul H. Smith, 
and Patricia Molen van Ee, comps. Manuscript 
Sources in the Library of Congress for Research on the 
American Revolution. Washington, 1975. 372 pp. 


Warren, J. Benedict, comp. Hans P. Kraus Collection of 
Hispanic American Manuscripts. Washington, 1974. 
187 pp. 


BROCHURES AND PAMPHLETS 


following are informational brochures 
which are availabie free of charge from 
the Manuscript Division. 


US. of Congress. Manuscript Division. The 
Foreign ing Program. Washington, 1980. 4 pp. 
(revision of 1964 brochure) 


. Literary Papers and Manuscripts: Their Place in 
the National Collections. Washington, 1985. 2 pp. 


————. Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. Wash- 
ington, 1978 (rev. 1994). [5 pp.] 


~—————, The Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. Washington, 1990. [8 pp.] 


———.. Material Missing from the Felix Frankfurter 
Papers. Washington, 1974. [6 pp.] 
———.. The Presidential Papers Program of the Library of 
Congress. Washington, 1985. 3 pp. 
. Private Papers: A Plea for Their Preservation and 
an Explanation of Their Importance to the National 
Collections. Washington, 1980 (rev. 1985). 3 pp. 


——. Q & A: Questions and Answers about Personal 
Papers. Washington, 1977 (rev. 1994). [6 pp.] 


————.. Reference Aids to Manuscript Collections in the 
Library of Congress. Washington, 1984. 12 pp. 


OUTSIDE PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 


Hamer, Philip M., ed. A Guide to Archives and 
Manuscripts in the United States. New Haven, 1961. 
775 pp. 


Hinding, Andrea, ed. Women’s History Sources: A 
Guide to Archives and Manuscript Collections in the 
United States. New York, 1979. 2 vols. 


Kohn, Gary J., comp. The Jewish Experience: A Guide to 
Manuscript Sources in the Library of Congress. 
Cinci:wnati, 1986. 166 pp. 


National Inventory of Documentary Sources in the Linited 
States: Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
Teaneck, N.J., 1983. This is a Chadwyck-Healy 
microfiche publication which uced 762 of 
the Manuscript Division’s pu and unpub- 
lished . A printed name index, compiled 
by V Agee, accompanies the microfiche. 


THE DIVISION: J ROLDINGS 


Nunn, G. Raymond, ed. Asia and Oceania: A Guide to 
Archival and Manuscript Sources in the United States. 
New York, 1985. 5 vols. 


Robbins, J. Albert, ed. American Literary Manuscripts: 
A Checklist of Holdings in Academic, Historical, and 
Public Libraries, Museums, and Authors’ Homes in the 
United States. 2d ed. Athens, Ga., 1977. 387 pp. 


US. Library of C . National Union Catalog 


Manuscript Collections. Washington, 1959-93. 3 
vols. 
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